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CHAPTER V. 


BELLE-ROSE AND CHAMPIGNON, 


Tue storm, which for many hours had threatened to burst above the 
convicts’ heads, and which was impelled by a north-easterly breeze 
in the same direction pursued by them, towards mid-day commenced 
with appalling violence. Deluges of rain drenched the wretched ma- 
lefactors and their guards to the skin, ere a ruined shed could afford 
them a partial shelter. The thunder rolled along the face of heaven 
in long, loud, and frequent claps; and the lightning followed each of 
those celestial cannon with vivid flashes. There needed but the 
earthquake to have made the war of elements complete. 

The Gendarmes and ‘the galley-slaves huddled together without 
respect for persons, the former now pressing close to the latter, whose 
very contiguity a few minutes before they would have deemed infec- 
tious. But the dilapidated barn, which formed their present refuge, 
was too much circumscribed as to space to allow so many individuals 
to be greatly at their ease. The vulgar adage of ‘Any port in a 
storm” was never better practised than on this occasion. 

The Gendarmes of France form without a doubt the first body of 
police in the world. Their well-caparisoned horses are invariably in 
much better condition than those belonging to the regular cavalry. 
Their uniform is also simple and elegant at the same time; and their 
appearance far more military than many of the horse-regiments. In 
Paris they wear the bear-skin cap that usually dignifies the grenadier ; 
in the departments this unwieldy head-dress is supplied by a neat 
cocked hat, worn “ athwart-ships.’””’ They are moreover peculiarly 
clean in their persons—their sabres are as well polished as a Parisian 
looking-glass—their aiguillettes as white as snow. There is not a 
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speck of dirt upon their yellow belts—nor a mark of grease on their 
well-brushed blue coats. Their grey trowsers, with broad red stripes 
descending from the waist to the boot, appear as if they had only just 
left the tailor’s shop; and the fierce moustachio and the thick whisker 
give an additional warlike air to their fine persons. ‘They are.as 
remarkable for their civility to individuals who are fortunate enough 
not to be in their custody, and who may chance to solicit information 
of them as to the turnings and deviations of a road, &c., as they are 
austere and repulsive to their prisoners. ‘They are never known to 
receive a bribe—they may sometimes render an unfortunate being a 
service—but this occasional generosity is the result of a sudden and 
evanescent philanthropy, and is not to be elicited by hire. Their 
wants are circumscribed to a little—a few sous in their pockets to 
purchase tobacco, a petit verre de cognac the first thing in the 
morning, and a bottle of beer in the course of the day, are all they 
— beyond their regular meals. They are therefore temperate 
and trust-worthy, incorruptible as to the integrity with which they 
discharge their duty, diligent, active, and penetrating. Their cunning 
and alertness in detecting crime, and in securing the authors of it, are 
proverbial: the quickness with which they follow up the slightest 
suspicion, and the important and correct conjectures they form from 
the most trivial circumstance, when employed in hunting out a male- 
factor, are not less notorious. And such in habiliments, in princi- 
ples, and in dispositions were the Gendarmes who escorted the chain 
of convicts that were now delighted to seek the protection of an 
almost roofless barn against the violence of the storm. Let us take 
advantage of the moment to say one word relative to Belle-Rose. 

This hardy galerien or forgat was a man of about thirty-five years 
of age. His life had been a continual scene of debauchery and licen- 
tiousness, save when the prisons of Brest or Toulon furnished him 
with quarters which the law carefully provided for so turbulent a 
subject. He had inherited some fortune on attaining his majority ; 
but an ill-assorted marriage, vicious examples, bad associates, and a 
natural predilection for gaming, soon compelled him to descend to 
any means to obtain the necessary supplies for supporting his extrava- 
—- The first time that he expiated a portion of his crimes at 

rest, was for bigamy. He had inveigled a rich widow into the 
matrimonial noose, and was visited the next morning by his other 
wife, who doubtless called to congratulate him on his felicitous hyme- 
neal ee An unwelcome eclaircissement took place; a trial 
ensued—and the galleys received Monsieur Pierre Belle-Rose. But 
chains and lofty walls could neither curb his restless disposition, nor 
abridge, for any length of time, his personal freedom. At the expira- 
tion of three or four months he had enfranchised the limits of his 
dungeon in company with another convict of the name of Theodore, 
and was once more a free man in the open fields. Full of lively hope, 
and emboldened by success, he pushed bravely on towards Paris, 
having bade adieu to the partner of his flight at a short distance from 
Brest. The inconvenience of travelling in France without a passeport 
en régle,* added to the dread of encountering the Gendarmes, who 





* A passport that has gone through the necessary formalities to make it available. 
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might demand his papers, and arrest him when they found he had 
none, obliged him, notwithstanding his unwearied perseverance, to 
waste upwards of ten days in his journey from Brest to the metro- 
polis. During this tedious march he was fain to make divers turnings, 
and to follow many circuitous routes which the traveller without fear 
would have avoided; and he was not unfrequently obliged to conceal 
himself for hours together in woods and dense thickets, whenever he 
arrived in the vicinity of a town, or in the neighbourhood of barracks. 
At length the stupendous domes and towers of Paris greeted his 
anxious eyes—and he felt his spirits rise, and his heart leap within 
him, as he entered the vast city by the Faubourg du Roule, about an 
hour after sunset, in the month of October. That day year he was 

ain arrested, and was compelled to renew his acquaintance with the 

rocureur du Roi. It appeared that he had contrived to hire a 
magnificent house, ready furnished in a most costly manner, of an old 
French baron who was desired by the physicians to retire for the 
summer months to his chateau in the country. A short time after the 
worthy peer’s back was turned upon Paris, Belle-Rose sold the furni- 
ture, the plate, the linen—in fine, the whole moveable contents of the 
hotel, by a private auction. Having secured a considerable sum of 
money through the medium of this nefarious transaction, he was about 
to decamp, when the porter of the house, whom he had expressly 
discharged the moment Monseigneur departed for his maison de 
campagne, apprized the venerable baron’s notary of Pierre Belle- 
Rose’s proceedings, and thus procured his prompt arrest. Conveyed 
to Bicétre a second time, to be thence transported to Toulon, he was 
speedily recognised as a forcat evade (a galley-slave who has escaped) 
from the prisons of Brest. This unpleasant discovery was the cause of 
his person being again dragged before the Court of Assize, and an 
extra three years were tacked on to the five which the sentence of the 
court had already condemned him to pass at the galleys. To be brief, 
he escaped a second time with a person of the name of Ledoux, and 
managed to elude the vigilance of the police from that moment until 
about the period which marks the commencement of our tale. A 
swindling transaction under peculiarly aggravating circumstances, once 
more gave him into the grasp of justice, and we now find him on his 
road to Brest, doomed to reside there ten years, unless his good- 
fortune or his cunning restore him to liberty ere the expiration of that 
period. ; 

In person Belle-Rose was indifferently well formed, being short and 
sturdy. His shoulders were of an uncommon width—his neck short 
—his eomplexion florid—and a broad grin of good humour, which 
not unfrequently lulled asleep the eye of suspicion, was perpetually on 
his countenance. Like all Frenchmen, he had a great deal of levity 
in his conversation; and often amongst his dissipated associates at 
Paris had he maintained a general round of unceasing laughter, when 
he recounted the various exploits and espiégleries in which he had 
been the principal actor. Nerved with a certain philosophical in- 
difference to passing events, even as prosperity or adversity affected 
himself, he recked but little for the galleys of Brest, so long as health 
and vigour were spared him; particularly since he ever cherished the 


sanguine hope of being enabled to effect his escape within a short 
period. I 2 
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Such was the individual to whom De Rosann was shackled. Imme- 
diately in front of him, and attached to another convict, was a per- 
sonage of quite a different character; and as they are both ex- 
ceedingly necessary to the plan of this tale, we hope the reader will 
deign to pardon us, if we “‘ bestow a little more of our tediousness ” 
upon him, as Dogberry has it, and request a moment’s attention to 
Monsieur Champignon,* e2-restaurateur ot the Boulevard du 
Temple, and in happier times a successful rival of the far-famed 
Cadran Bleu. 

Now the Cadran Bleu, as we must inform our English readers who 
have not been in Paris, and who have never read the Novels of Paul 
de Kock nor Auguste Ricard—but in these days, when the rage for 
travelling is so universal, few have not visited that gay city of luxury, 
pleasure, and delight—the Cadran Bleu, or Blue Block, is a famous 
eating-house, where merchants in a small way, the more respectable 
class of tradesmen, attorneys’ upper clerks, actors, the gentlemen who 
work in the government offices of their Excellencies the Ministers, 
and individuals of that stamp, celebrate weddings, birth-days, holidays, 
&c. The Cadran Bleu is consequently in great vogue ; and it enjoyed, 
perhaps, even a higher repute in the times when Champignon opened 
a similar establishment, which, being in the same neighbourhood, was 
instituted with the express determination of rivalling the monopo- 
lizing restaurant. 

Champignon was a short, fat, asthmatic man, with small grey eyes, 
a pug nose, a wide mouth, and a good set. of teeth. His age might be 
about forty—but his wisdom kept not pace with his years; for he had 
scarcely two ideas, and those were connected with gastronomy. All 
his similes were drawn from delicious viands—his metaphors bore 
perpetual reference to wines or liqueurs—and the only flowers of 
rhetoric he was ever known to garnish his discourse with, were univer- 
sally founded on fricandeaus, cotelettes a la jardiniere, filet de bauf 
sauté, &e., &e., &e. 

It would have been well for Champignon had he attended to naught 
save his kitchen and his cookery-book; for his business throve even 
better than his most sanguine anticipations had expected, and the 
Cadran Rouge, or Red Clock, soon spread its fame throughout the 
whole neighbourhood of the Boulevard du Temple and the Marais; 
or, to use the chivalrous language of ancient days, “‘ its reputation was 
speedily bruited abroad.” But Champignon’s unlucky ideas of oppo- 
sition and rivalry led him into a sad dilemma, which eventually caused 
him to take the high road for Brest, and which has now procured for 
ourselves and our readers the pleasure of his acquaintance. It 
appears that the worthy family of a grocer in the Rue Montmorenci, 
having resolved to celebrate the birth-day of some superannuated 
uncle, addressed a letter one morning by the twopenny-post to the 
master of the Cadran Bleu, informing him that a party of five or six 
and twenty would dine at his house on a certain day, and that he 
must prepare a sumptuous repast, at which no luxury nor expense was 
to be grudged, so that the whole affair might be on a magnificent scale. 
This welcome epistle enclosed a bank-note of five hundred francs, or 





* The English of the word Champignon is “ Mushroom.” 
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twenty pounds sterling of British money. It happened, through the 
negligence of the postman, that the letter fell into the hands of Cham- 
pignon, who instantly wrote a reply, in which he declared that the 
Cadran Bleu had ceased tu exist, that he had set up in the same line 
of business at the Cadran Rouge, that the ancient proprietor of the 
Cadran Bleu was a sleeping partner with him, and that if the family 
and its guests did not express the most unequivocal approbation of 
the way in which he would treat them, their money should be restored, 
This daring cheat succeeded. Little did the honest grocer care, who 
‘‘ founded the feast,” or at what house his friends partook of it, so 
long as it was good; and with regard to the perfection of the meats, 
the pastry, the dessert, and the wine, there was not a single dissentient 
voice. To be brief, the stratagem passed off so well, that Cham- 
pignon, emboldened by the event of his artifice, soon adopted such 
various and crooked devices to abstract the custom of the Cadran 
Bleu for the benefit of the Cadran Rouge, that suspicion became 
changed into conviction, doubts gave way to damning proofs, and the 
unfortunate wretch was condemned to accompany Pierre Belle-Rose 
and others on a small excursion to Brest. 

Hitherto Champignon had not once opened his lips since the chain 
left the walls of Bicétre: he maintained a strict silence, and appeared 
to be engaged in deep thought. But his face did not wear a very 
melancholy aspect; neither did sighs nor tears betray any extraor- 
dinary degree of feeling as to his present situation. It was, however, 
very evident that an important affair occupied his imagination: for 
never did Newton, when reflecting on the centripetal and centrifugal 
properties of matter, appear more occupied by intense cogitation, than 
did Champignon at this moment. He seemed totally heedless of the 
weather, of his predicament, and of the presence of his companions, 

This uncommon taciturnity shortly attracted the attention of Belle- 
Rose. 

“ Messieurs,’’ said he, addressing those convicts who were nearest, 
“*T dare swear this worthy gentleman, our honourable companion in 
misfortune,” pointing to Champignon, * will enliven us with a song; 
for he is apparently a vastly entertaining fellow, if we may Judge by 
his loquacity.”’ 

A loud and boisterous laugh at the ez-restaurateur’s expense 
followed this speech, for the hyperbole, which represented his silence, 
particularly pleased the galley-slaves. 

“* What is his name ?” enquired Belle-Rose of a Gendarme, when 
the mirth he had excited was somewhat subsided. 

“‘ Champignon,” was the abrupt answer. 

**Ah! who calls ?” exclaimed the object of the above interrogation, 
starting quickly from his meditative mood. 

‘* Thine equal,” returned Belle-Rose, affecting solemnity. 

“Thou may’st be mine equal in misfortune, but certainly not in 
trussing a fowl,” cried Champignon, peevishly. 

“Sacrebleu ! if it be not my old acquaintance of the Cadran 
Rouge !”’ ejaculated Belle-Rose, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“In what kitchen have we met? and what sauce have you in- 
vented?” asked the gastronomer. 

‘* Look me well in the face, my friend—and then recollect the gen- 
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tleman who dined at your excellent house for a whole month, about 
two years ago, and who forgot to settle his little account ere his 
departure from Paris.” 

‘*¢ And who was so fond of my beef-steak with tomata sauce?” en- 
quired Champignon eagerly. 

‘“‘The same,” answered Belle-Rose. 

‘He always would have champagne frappé a la glace,* would he 
not ?” 

** Precisely.” 

** And that individual is yourself?” persisted Champignon eagerly. 

** My own identical self.”’ 

** You have good taste in commanding a dinner, I opine.” 

** And you in cooking it.” 

* Still it is disheartening,” observed Champignon, “ not to be paid 
for that which costs us occasionally much labour.” 

‘It is not a part of my system to draw the purse-strings at every 
instant,” returned Belle-Rose gravely; “ particularly when one finds 
a good-natured fellow like yourself, my dear ee who is so 
easy with his credit. I recollect full well how noble was your con- 
duct. Whenever you said a word about the bill, I praised your 
mutton-cutlets, said your vol-au-vent was incomparable, and pledged 
my existence to the excellence of your wines; upon which you retreated 
to your kitchen with a complacent smile and an audible chuckle. On 
those days I was served with a better dinner than ordinarily.”’ 

** One of the identical vols-au-vent, to which you allude, would be 
no bad thing at this moment,” cried Champignon. 

‘If wishing and having were synonyms,” said Belle-Rose, “‘ we 
should all be immediately free and rich.” 

**And seated at a dejeuner a la fourchette,’ added the gas- 
tronomer. 

** Faith, would we! eh, De Rosann?’’ enquired Belle-Rose, fami- 
liarly tapping the youth upon the shoulder. 

Alfred replied in the affirmative. We have already stated, or 
rather hinted, that certain interested motives, compelling the young 
man to look beyond the present hour, induced him to be condescend- 
ing and civil to the experienced convict, from whose hardihood and 
knowledge of the bagne he hoped to reap considerable advantages. A 
long pause ensued, which was only occasionally interrupted by one of 
the chain humming a tune, or a Gendarme’s swearing most bitterly 
and energetically against the rain that still continued to pour in 
torrents, ’ 

‘“* Pray what were you thinking of so earnestly ere now, Monsieur 
Champignon ?” enquired Belle-Rose, after a lengthened silence. 

“I was racking my brains—by the bye, talking of brains, how 


excellently were they served up at my house with the ¢éte de veau a 
la tortue !” 


‘** Those were calf’s brain.” 
** Yes—yes; but all brains are the same, you know.” 


“Oh! indeed—and those that you were racking,” cried Belle-Rose 
with an ironical grin. 





* Iced. 
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“‘ T was endeavouring to discover anew method of cooking a mutton 
cutlet,’’ answered Champignon seriously. 

“« And did you succeed ?” 

“To my heart’s content; I shall call the viands thus arranged 
cotelettes a la quadrille.”’* 

‘* Bravo!’ cried Belle-Rose, laughing. ‘‘ And does the Cadran 
Rouge—that summum bonum of life—that king of restaurants— 
still exist?” 

* Alas—no !’’ answered Champignon with a sigh. 

‘* And Madame Champignon ?”’ 

‘‘Cold in the earth as a kidney-potato,” was the answer, accom- 
panied by another sigh more deplorable than the former. 

“That comely creature!” cried Belle-Rose, affecting a melancholy 
tone of voice, and assuming a comic-serious air, on purpose to draw 
out the communicative gastronomer. 

‘“‘ She was indeed a rare morsel—plump as a partridge—lively as an 
eel—and tender as a chicken!” exclaimed Champignon, eulogising 
in his own peculiar style his departed consort. ‘‘ Meseems that I see 
her still,’ he continued with tears in his eyes—‘ her sleeves tucked 
up above her elbows, beating eggs for my omeleties aux fines herbes, 
or picking raisins for the plum-puddings with which those gluttonous 
and coarse-feeding English delight to gorge themselves.” 

‘‘ Doubtless ‘twas a pretty spectacle,’ remarked Belle-Rose. 

**In sooth was it—while her very mouth watered at the dainties she 
so craftily prepared.”’ 

‘“* Craftily indeed! her reputation for disguising a cat en gibelotte, 
and for serving up horse-flesh as filet de baeuf sauté, was proverbial 
in the neighbourhood,” returned Belle-Rose. 

“God! you knew her well !’’ exclaimed the delighted Champignon, 
not at all ashamed of this exposure of the arcana of his late kitchen. 
‘A dearer woman never entered a larder, nor served vin ordinaire at 
thirty sows instead of seven-franc Bordeaux !” 

At this moment a terrible noise was heard at the entrance of the 
barn, that looked into a field adjoining the road, and half-a-dozen 
cows, impelled from their pasturage by the violence of the storm, and 
instinctively seeking the shed in which they were penned up at night, 
rushed amongst the convicts and the Gendarmes in a manner the most 
unceremonious. An universal shout on the part of the besieged, at 
this rude attack, terrified the intrusive animals ; and Champignon, who 
stood foremost, was overthrown in a heap of manure. His wig fell 
off; and in stretching out his hand to recover it, he caught hold of one 
of the cows’ tails, and was dragged several paces before he would 
relinquish his grasp, so perfectly was he overcome by fear as to be 
convinced in his own mind that he held his wig. The convict, who 
was chained to Champignon, was dragged forward with him, as the 
fetters, that attached them together, were not of an extraordinary 
length. The retreat of the cows at last restored order; and Cham- 
pignon’s wig, discovered amidst the same dirt into which he himself 
had fallen, was restored in statu quo to its owner's head by the hand 
of Belle-Rose, while a hearty laugh at the appearance of the ez- 
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* A modern French gourmand lately invented cotelettes ala mazurka. 
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restaurateur, who was disguised in filth that even clung to his 
perruque, resounded from every individual present save himself and 
De Rosann. 

‘Never mind,” exclaimed Belle-Rose in a consolatory tone of voice ; 
“ the rain will wash it all off again.” 

“That's true,” returned Champignon with a horrible grimace; 
“‘ but at present I feel like a perdria auz choux.” 

In about a quarter of an hour the clouds cleared partially away from 
the face of heaven—the sun broke through the opening vapours—and 
the Gendarmes once more put their prisoners in motion, A very 
short distance was to be completed ere they would arrive at Pontchar- 
train, where a light repast of beans, bread, and water, would be 
dealt out to those unhappy beings whom the laws of their country 
had condemned to terrible penances and privations. 


—_———— 


CHAPTER VI. 
UNCLE THOMAS, 


Arrivep at Pontchartrain, the prisoners were conducted to a miserable 
inn or cabaret, where their meagre fare was speedily provided for 
them in the kitchen, while the Gendarmes sate down in an ante- 
chamber to a substantial breakfast of cold meat and wine, which latter 
is generally known in France by the name of piquette. De Rosann 
rejected the odious pulse, but was fain to devour the bread to repress 
the cravings of his appetite: Champignon enquired if he could not be 
unchained from his comrade for a moment, and be accommodated with 
a saucepan, &c., to cook his beans a /a maitre d’ hotel; but on re- 
ceiving an answer in the negative, he remained sulkily silent: and 
Belle-Rose occupied himself with the savoury spectacle of a couple of 
fowls that were roasting before the fire, under the care of a little girl 
of about thirteen or fourteen years of age, whom the Gendarmes called 
elicité. 

Presently a bright idea struck Belle-Rose. He beckoned the girl 
towards him, and seizing an opportunity when the backs of the Gen- 
darmes were turned against the prisoners, he began the following 
conversation in a low whisper. His companions saw that a joke was 
in train; and not only on account of Belle-Rose’s notorious facetious 
disposition, but also in strict observance of the principles of mutual 
abettance and aid which were never swerved from by them, they for- 
bore to notice that any thing was going on. 

“* My little girl,’ said Belle-Rose with a serious countenance, 
“‘ where are your father and mother ?” 

** Father ’s dead—but my mother ’s alive,” was the reply. 

“* Your father’s dead! alas! alas!” murmured the convict, wiping 
his eyes; “ and the good old lady—how is she?” 

“Is it mother that you mean ?” 

** Precisely.” 

‘“* She ’s not very old.” 

“‘ No—no; the young lady, I meant—I knew she was not old; 
besides your age proves that she is still in the bloom of youth.” 
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‘* Mother is not a lady, neither; she keeps this inn. That’s a lady, 
who lives at the white chateau yonder.” 

“ Well—well—your mother, my dear—how is she ?” 

“* She’s got nothing ailing her, except her corns, that I know of,” 
replied the girl ingenuously ; ‘‘ and they didn’t prevent her from going 
to the neighbouring market this morning.” 

** And how far off is that market ?” 

** About a league across the fields.” 

“ How unfortunate!” returned Belle-Rose, assuming a melancholy 
air. 

“Why ?” asked the girl, wondering what could be the meaning of 
these multifarious interrogations. 

“Why! my love—why! Do you actually enquire why !— Have 
you never heard of a relative on your mother’s side—”’ 

‘“* Him, who was a night-man, do you mean ?” 

“ No—no,”’ said Belle-Rose, with difficulty suppressing a smile. 

“* My mother’s brother, then—to be sure.” 

‘** You have never yet seen him?” whispered Belle-Rose, fearful of 
proceeding too precipitately. 

“ Not since I was five years old; he went as a soldier in 1819, I 
have been told,” returned the girl. 

‘* Embrace me, Felicité!—embrace me, dear child! But no—I do 
not wish that those men should know who I am.” 

** And who are you?” enquired Felicité in astonishment. 

“Thine uncle!” answered Belle-Rose solemnly. 

** My uncle! I always heard he was a fine tall man.” 

“Oh! yes—and so I was; until misery, my child, reduced me to 
the condition in which you now see me.” 

“‘ Does misfortune make people grow shorter, then?” asked the girl, 
with the most deplorable ignorance depicted on her countenance. 

“ Certainly, niece! I became a foot and a half shorter in one night 
through excess of woe.” 

“Ah! that’s what makes the hump-backed barber, who ’s dying for 
love of mother, so little.” 

“To be sure it is—And do you not pity me?” 

“Faith, do I!—But how came you with those naughty men, my 
dear uncle?” enquired Felicité, casting a fearful glance upon the 
convicts, 

“ For doing a good action, my love.” 

“I thought only bad people were chained together ?”’ 

“Oh! no—the good are often condemned unjustly, as I was,” con- 
tinued Belle-Rose, ‘‘I saw two men fighting in Paris—I ran up to 
separate them—they swore I was a thief, and that I intended to take 
advantage of their situation to steal their watches; I was accordingly 
arrested and carried off to gaol. I was tried and condemned !” 

“Poor uncle! and what is that handsome young man, who is 
chained to you, to be punished for?” asked the girl in as low a whisper 
as possible, pointing towards De Rosann. 

“For poisoning a gentleman and his wife, together with their seven- 
teen children,’”’ was the answer. 

_“ And that fat old fellow?” continued Felicité, alluding to Cham- 
pignon. 
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‘“‘ For making pies of dead bodies,”’ 

“‘ Good God, with what a set of villains you are obliged to associate, 
dear uncle!—But what can I do for you? I’m sure if mother were 
here, she’d endeavour to make you comfortable; and those nasty 
beans, and that cold water, and sour bread, are not good for a person 
condemned to walk all day long in chains,” 

‘‘ Kind creature! I want for nothing.” 

“* A glass of wine ?” 

“Oh! no—TI seldom touch any thing strong; my habits are na- 


turally temperate.” 
_ “A single glass—merely to recruit your spirits,”’ persisted the girl 


tenderly. 

“ Well—one glass, then—but only one.” 

Felicité was about to disappear, to seek the lower regions of the 
house, or (in other words) the cellar, when Belle-Rose called her back. 

‘** My love—for whom are those roasted fowls ?”’ 

**Oh! we shall keep them till they’re cold, for any one who hap- 
pens to drop in during the day, to take a hasty morsel.” 

“ Alas! ‘tis a long time since I tasted meat; and fora whole fort- 
night I have eaten nothing at all,” said the convict mournfully. 

“Will you have those fowls? for I’m certain that if mother were 
here, she would willingly give them to you; and at her return from 
market, she’ll applaud me for what I am doing.” 

**Since you offer so kindly, I must e’en accept them,” said Belle- 
Rose, a smile of triumph playing upon his lips. ‘ But, stay, my Jove: 
do you wrap them up in paper, and I'll consign them to my pockets 
on the sly; for the Gendarmes must not be allowed to catch a glimpse 
of our motions.” 

“They are very severe, then ?”’ 

‘*Yes—in the town they are obliged to be so: when no stranger's 
eyes are upon us, we may do as we like.” 

Felicité soon robbed the spit of its savoury burden; and having 
enveloped the fowls in paper, she cunningly transferred them to 
Belle-Rose’s pockets, while his comrades turned away their eyes, 
affecting the utmost ignorance of the whole transaction. 

“* What shall I say to mother for you, uncle?” enquired the girl, 
when the above ceremony of conveyance was accomplished. 

** Say !—say anything you like—that is, every thing kind and tender, 
my love; and rest assured God will prosper you for what you have 


done.” 
“Do you really think God saw me give you those fowls, and that 


he will bless me for it ?” 

‘Most certainly: and the more you give, the more he will favour 
your undertakings through life. By the bye, my dear niece—on 
second thoughts—since you are so kind—although my habits be 
sober, and I rarely drink aught save pure spring water—still I may as 
well accept a glass of wine—for my legs are weak, and my strength is 
declining—and to-night I will remember you in my prayers.” 

The wine was need with as good a grace as were the fowls; and 
Champignon undertook to carry a bottle, on a hint being given him 
to that effect by Belle-Rose, whose pockets were already full. 

In about a quarter of an hour the Gendarmes finished their last 
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glass of piguette, and pushed aside the cold beef off which they had 
abundantly fed, although Champignon did mutter between his teeth 
that it would have been better in a friceau. They then called for 
their cups of coffee—those universal concomitants to a Frenchman’s 
meals—and two little glasses of cognac. While they were discussing 
these supernumerary Zanties. an elderly woman, whom Felicité in- 
stantly called ‘‘ Mother,’ entered the room. Having wn nee 4 
saluted the Gendarmes, with whom she appeared to be acquainted, 
and having cast a look of mingled commiseration and contempt on the 
prisoners, she laid aside her cloak, deposited her basket in a corner, 
passed into the kitchen, and enquired of her daughter * Who had 
been at the house during her absence ?”’ 

“My dear mother, something very extraordinary has happened,” 
began Felicité, drawing her parent aside, and speaking in a whisper. 

** Ah! what is it, my child ?”’ 

“‘ Have you not often spoken of uncle Thomas, who’s gone as a 
soldier ?” 

“ Certainly, child: proceed !”’ 

‘** You know the fowls you left me to roast ?” 

“‘ They are cooked by this time—eh ?” 

““Oh! yes—and gone too.” 

**Gone! whither are they gone ?” 

“* Into uncle Thomas’s pockets.” 

** Uncle Thomas! has he been here ?” 

‘“* And a bottle of that wine,”’ continued Felicité, “ which stands in 
the corner of the cellar next the stairs, and into which we put the log- 
wood and brandy last month, you know.” 

“The girl’s mad! What has all this to do with uncle Thomas ?” 

** Only that the wine ’s gone along with the fowls.” 

During this brief discourse, Felicité cast many knowing looks 
towards Belle-Rose, who made the most horrible grimaces, with a 
thousand shakes of the head and warnings of the hands, intended as 
signs to induce the girl to silence. She, however, mistook them for 
expressions of gratitude, and persisted in returning all that dumb show 
with sundry significant winks, while Belle-Rose was determined not to 
pay for the fowls, whatever might be the result, and Champignon 
watched the extraordinary pantomime with eyes of the most stupid 
astonishment, being quite decided in his own mind that their ignor- 
ance how to cook some dish was the cause of the whole. 

_“ Why didn’t uncle Thomas stay to take some soup with us, Feli- 
cité ?”” enquired the mother, still in a whisper. 

*“So I dare say he will, if the Gendarmes allow him,’ 
prompt reply. 

‘“* How—speak—girl !”’ 

‘* Dear uncle! he ’s amongst those convicts.” 

‘‘ Amongst the convicts!” shrieked the poor woman aloud, to the 
astonishment of all present save herself, her daughter, and Belle-Rose. 

** Yes—yes,” cried Felicité in the same audible tone of voice, for- 
getful of Belle-Rose’s injunctions to secrecy, and heedless of the con- 
tinued signs he was making, like the telegraph on the towers of Saint 
Sulpice, or the superb dwelling of his Excellency the Minister of 
Marine, in Paris. 
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“‘ For making pies of dead bodies.” 

“‘ Good God, with what a set of villains you are obliged to associate, 
dear uncle !—But what can I do for you? I’m sure if mother were 
here, she’d endeavour to make you comfortable; and those nasty 
beans, and that cold water, and sour bread, are not good for a person 
condemned to walk all day long in chains,” 

“‘ Kind creature! I want for nothing.” 

“A glass of wine ?” 

**Oh! no—I seldom touch any thing strong; my habits are na- 


turally temperate.” 
_ “A single glass—merely to recruit your spirits,” persisted the girl 


tenderly. 

“ Well—one glass, then—but only one.” 

Felicité was about to disappear, to seek the lower regions of the 
house, or (in other words) the cellar, when Belle-Rose called her back. 

“‘ My love—for whom are those roasted fowls ?”’ 

“Oh! we shall keep them till they’re cold, for any one who hap- 
pens to drop in during the day, to take a hasty morsel.” 

“ Alas! ‘tis a long time since I tasted meat; and for a whole fort- 
night I have eaten nothing at all,” said the convict mournfully. 

** Will you have those fowls ? for I’m certain that if mother were 
here, she would willingly give them to you; and at her return from 
market, she’ll applaud me for what I am doing.” 

**Since you offer so kindly, I must e’en accept them,”’ said Belle- 
Rose, a smile of triumph playing upon his lips. ‘‘ But, stay, my love: 
do you wrap them up in paper, and I'll consign them to my pockets 
on the sly; for the Gendarmes must not be allowed to catch a glimpse 
of our motions.”’ 

“‘ They are very severe, then ?”’ 

“*Yes—in the town oy are obliged to be so: when no stranger’s 
eyes are upon us, we may do as we like.” 

Felicité soon robbed the spit of its savoury burden; and having 
enveloped the fowls in paper, she cunningly transferred them to 
Belle-Rose’s pockets, while his comrades turned away their eyes, 
affecting the utmost ignorance of the whole transaction. 

“* What shall I say to mother for you, uncle?” enquired the girl, 
when the above ceremony of conveyance was accomplished. 

** Say !—say anything you like—that is, every thing kind and tender, 
my love; and rest assured God will prosper you for what you have 


done.” 
“Do you really think God saw me give you those fowls, and that 


he will bless me for it ?” 

“* Most certainly: and the more you give, the more he will favour 
your undertakings through life. By the bye, my dear niece—on 
second thoughts—since you are so kind—although my habits be 
sober, and I rarely drink aught save pure spring water—still I may as 
well accept a glass of wine—for my legs are weak, and my strength is 
declining—and to-night I will remember you in my prayers.” 

The wine was vo al with as good a grace as were the fowls; and 
Champignon undertook to carry a bottle, on a hint being given him 
to that effect by Belle-Rose, whose pockets were already full. 

In about a quarter of an hour the Gendarmes finished their last 
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glass of piguette, and pushed aside the cold beef off which they had 
abundantly fed, although Champignon did mutter between his teeth 
that it would have been better in a friceau. They then called for 
their cups of coffee—those universal concomitants to a Frenchman’s 
meals—and two little glasses of cognac. While they were discussing 
these supernumerary Taiatied, an elderly woman, whom Felicité in- 
stantly called ‘‘ Mother,” entered the room. Having wo se | 
saluted the Gendarmes, with whom she appeared to be acquainted, 
and having cast a look of mingled commiseration and contempt on the 
prisoners, she laid aside her cloak, deposited her basket im a corner, 
passed into the kitchen, and enquired of her daughter “ Who had 
been at the house during her absence ?” 

‘“‘My dear mother, something very extraordinary has happened,” 
began Felicité, drawing her parent aside, and speaking in a whisper. 

“* Ah! what is it, my child ?” 

“‘ Have you not often spoken of uncle Thomas, who’s gone as a 
soldier ?” 

“ Certainly, child: proceed !” 

‘** You know the fowls you left me to roast ?” 

** They are cooked by this time—eh ?” 

““Oh! yes—and gone too.” 

**Gone! whither are they gone ?” 

“* Into uncle Thomas’s pockets.” 

** Uncle Thomas! has he been here ?” 

“* And a bottle of that wine,” continued Felicité, ‘‘ which stands in 
the corner of the cellar next the stairs, and into which we put the log- 
wood and brandy last month, you know.” 

‘The girl’s mad! What has all this to do with uncle Thomas ?” 

** Only that the wine ’s gone along with the fowls.” 

During this brief discourse, Felicité cast many knowing looks 
towards Belle-Rose, who made the most horrible grimaces, with a 
thousand shakes of the head and warnings of the hands, intended as 
signs to induce the girl to silence. She, however, mistook them for 
expressions of gratitude, and persisted in returning all that dumb show 
with sundry significant winks, while Belle-Rose was determined not to 
pay for the fowls, whatever might be the result, and Champignon 
watched the extraordinary pantomime with eyes of the most stupid 
astonishment, being quite decided in his own mind that their ignor- 
ance how to cook some dish was the cause of the whole. 

_“ Why didn’t uncle Thomas stay to take some soup with us, Feli- 
cité ?” enquired the mother, still in a whisper. 

“So I dare say he will, if the Gendarmes allow him,’ 
prompt reply. 

‘“* How—speak—girl !”’ 

** Dear uncle! he ’s amongst those convicts.” 

‘* Amongst the convicts!” shrieked the poor woman aloud, to the 
astonishment of all present save herself, her daughter, and Belle-Rose. 

‘** Yes—yes,” cried Felicité in the same audible tone of voice, for- 
getful of Belle-Rose’s injunctions to secrecy, and heedless of the con- 
tinued signs he was making, like the telegraph on the towers of Saint 
Sulpice, or the superb dwelling of his Excellency the Minister of 
Marine, in Paris. 
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During the confabulation between the mother and daughter which 
we have so faithfully related, Champignon’s ear caught the word 
volaille. We have before stated that he had already made up his 
mind as to the nature and origin of the said discourse, to which the 
girl’s repeated nods and winks gave an additional air of mystery. He 
therefore thought it was now high time to interfere ; and stepping for- 
ward as far as the chains would permit him, for his comrade would 
not move an inch, he said in a dulcet tone of voice, “ Madame, I 
think I can enlighten you relative to the object of your discussion.” 

“ Pardie!’ exclaimed the landlady; “that’s exactly what I want. 
I and my daughter are talking about a couple of fowls—” 

“Ah! ah!” interrupted Champignon with a complacent smile: 
*T’m at home there!” 

** The devil you are! and where are they ?” 

“TI thought—Oh! I find I am—that is,’’ stammered Champignon, 
with a disconsolate look, ‘‘ 1—I—am a little—mistaken.”’ 

** Come—come!” cried the good woman: “no equivocation, my 
worthy fellow.” 

“If I be in the wrong, Madam,” said Champignon meekly, ‘‘ I am 
willing to make every apology.” 

** Apology—apology! ‘The greedy dog!” screamed the infuriate 
landlady ; and rushing upon the gastronomer, like a lioness loosened 
from her cage, she soon left the traces of her nails upon his two 
cheeks, tore his wig from his head, and broke the bottle of wine in 
the scuffle. The precious juice drenched Champignon’s small-clothes 
throughout, and ran upon the floor in many meandering streams. 
This lamentable sight only irritated the already outrageous termagaunt 
the more ; and God knows how the conflict might have ended with 
regard to Champignon, had it not been interrupted by the timely aid 
of the Gendarmes. 

“Is that the thief, Felicité ?’’ shrieked the landlady, pointing to 
Champignon, when she had partially recovered breath. 

* Thief! No—mother : that ’s the poor man who is condemned for 
having made pies of dead bodies.”’ 

A roar of laughter followed this declaration, while Champignon, 
stupid with astonishment, rage, and terror, could not find words to 
justify himself against so awful an accusation. 

“In the name of God, explain these mysteries, Felicité,” cried the 
exasperated parent, when silence was again established. 

‘“* Mother,” replied the girl, ‘“‘I told you uncle Thomas took the 
fowls, which I gave him; and he is amongst those prisoners.” 

“¢ Where—where—Oh! where is my poor brother?” whimpered the 
landlady, her wrath subsiding into tears. 

‘“‘ There !’’ answered Felicité, pointing to Belle-Rose. 

** That my brother Thomas! that your uncle!” cried the woman in 
a contemptuous tone of voice. ‘‘ No—no: Thomas never was such a 
mannikin as that !” 

** He grew a foot and a half shorter in one night, mamma!” 

" gone, insolence!” roared the infuriate mother, dealing a 
tremendous box on the ears to her daughter, who ran out of the room 
weeping bitterly. 

“You cruel old jade!” cried Belle-Rose, really pitying the unfor- 
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tunate girl. ‘‘I deceived your poor Felicité,” continued the convict, 
“ got the roast fowls from her—and ate them—” 

“‘ You have eaten two roast fowls to your own share!’’ thundered 
the irritated landlady, while the Gendarmes, who held her, did not 
attempt to restrain their laughter. 

“‘T and that gentleman,” returned Belle-Rose, pointing to Cham- 
pignon, who was more thunderstruck at this second than at the first 
accusation thus brought against him within a quarter of an hour. 

“If that be the case, my good woman, it is useless to grumble,” 
said a Gendarme: ‘the English have a proverb to the effect ‘ that 
the least said, the soonest mended.’ ” 

“‘ That ’s no consolation for the loss of my fowls,” muttered the hag, 
as the chain moved out of the kitchen, attended by the guard. 

‘*Good day, dear sister,” cried Belle-Rose with a laugh: “ and 
never forget brother Thomas. Felicité’s kindness has saved me the 
trouble of changing a Napoleon.” 

The wrathful landlady’s response was wafted to the winds of heaven, 
unheard, unrecked ; and Belle-Rose amused his companions with a 
recital of the stratagem by which he procured the dainties that had 
caused so much disturbance. ‘The Gendarmes cared but little for 
these kinds of freaks on the part of their prisoners; particularly as 
they were so frequent as to repel almost the possibility of entirely sup- 
pressing them. De Rosann ventured a forced laugh at the low 
cheat; and Champignon made a remark expressive of his wonder that 
Belle-Rose did not ask Felicité for water-cresses to serve up with the 
fowls ; he moreover added that he had a slight recollection of naving 
read, in his youth, a tale about a country where there were no days, 
but all nights, as the book itself was called the Arabian Nights— 
Arabia being a tract of land bordering on Poland—in which tale there 
was mention made of a wonderful lamp, and a man’s passing himself 
off as a boy’s uncle, or something of the kind: he also remembered 
that the same country was famous for ragouts, and concluded his 
clear and comprehensive elucidations with an equally plain description 
of the way to dress those dishes @ la Francaise. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PASSPORTS, 


It was already eight o’clock in the evening when the chain entered 
the streets of Verneuil. A tedious day’s march, rendered more 
fatiguing than usual by the muddy state of the roads, and the vacilla- 
tion of the weather, which had repeatedly changed from storm to sun- 
shine, and from sunshine to storm alternaiely, as if the whole sway of 
nature were submitted to the caprice of a woman’s mind—the tedious 
day’s march, I say, was terminated at the gates of the prison wherein 
the convicts were destined to pass the night. ‘The massive doors were 
speedily opened by a sulky-looking gaoler, whose stern countenance 
only relaxed into an expression of civility when the chain had en- 
— the court-yard of the prison, and the Gendarmes had closed 
the rear. 
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The convicts were detached from each other, and conducted by 
twos, or threes, or fours, to different cachots, according to the 
size of those dungeons. Some meagre soup, mouldy bread, parched 
Rees, and cold water, were then distributed amongst them; and the 

oors of their cells closed upon them for the night. 

It happened that De Rosann, Belle-Rose, and Champignon were 
confined together in the same hole; and they all three congratulated 
themselves on this circumstance. De Rosann was pleased, because 
he had become accustomed to the garrulity of his comrade; Belle- 
Rose was himself delighted that chance had. thus thrown them toge- 
ther, as he intended to make use of De Rosann’s inexperience at the 
bagne to farther his own plans of escape; and Champignon preferred 
being locked up with one, who, having tasted his dishes at the Cadran 
Rouge, could compliment him upon their excellence. 

“ But,” thought our hero within himself, ‘‘ how different are these 
from former times! Instead of domestics to pamper my appetite with 
a variety of luxuries, a sulky gaoler flings me a morsel of bread, as if 
I were a dog; damp walls replace the gorgeous curtains that were 
drawn around me at night; coarse straw supports my aching head, 
beneath which downy pillows once were laid; rogues, murderers, 
thieves, are my companions—my associates. Oh! Eloise—Eloise! 
didst thou now see thy still faithful Alfred !”’ 

A violent flood of tears interrupted those bitter reflections; and 
Belle-Rose, instead of laughing at that which the other convicts 
would have called puerile grief, endeavoured with rude consolation to 
compose the feelings of the unhappy young man. 

** Come, my dear De Rosann, don’t be chicken-hearted,” cried he ; 
**if you will but follow my advice, when we are together at Brest, you 
shall soon have the clef des champs* at your disposal. Only half an 
hour ago, as we were standing in the yard to be unchained, while those 
cursed Gendarmes levelled their poner aed at us, I noticed, amongst a 
groupe of individuals in prison for want of passports, a person whom 

knew at the galleys at Toulon, and who escaped with me.” 

“‘ Did he recognise you ?”’ enquired Champignon. 

** Recognise me! Parbleu, did he,” returned Belle-Rose emphati- 
cally; ‘‘ he owes me an eternal debt of gratitude.” 

** Ah! how so? did you cook him a dinner?” asked the curious 

tronomer. 

“*No—but I saved him from the galleys by knocking him on the 
- head, and leaving him for dead,” was the reply. 

“‘T have done the same to many a rabbit,” said Champignon com- 
placently, “ although not for the same purpose.” 

“ Well—if you can manage to hold your tongue for a minute, I will 
tell you how I rendered so essential a service to Auguste Ledoux. 
You know that he and I escaped from ‘Toulon together; but you do 
not know that when we got into the open fields, two Gendarmes pur- 
sued us on horse-back, ventre a terre.t Weled them a rare dance 
amongst the woods, &c., till Auguste could not move another inch. 





* Literally, “the key of the country;’’ metaphorically used for “ personal 
freedom.” 
t Synonymous with “ at full gallop."’ 
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What was to be done? the police-officers were close upon us: onl 
one moment remained for reflection—but that moment was en 
for me. I unburdened my mind to Auguste, who, however, did not 
at all relish my scheme. That was nothing—I knew it was for his 
eee I cut short his objections by putting it in practice and 
nocking him down with all my force. He on senseless upon the 
grass—I rifled his pockets, and turned them inside out; and then ran 
away as fast as my legs could carry me. It all happened as I foresaw. 
The Gendarmes wasted their time over Auguste, whom they firmly 
believed I had murdered and plundered; and when I was well con- 
cealed in the wood, they resumed their search after me, intending to 
take charge of the corpse, as they supposed it to be, on their return. 
But all their cunning was ineffectual; they passed my hiding-place a 
thousand times—and late at night gave up their task to return home. 
Meantime Auguste had come to himself, and had also betaken to the 
woods, every thing thus turning out as I anticipated. In the course 
of the next day we encountered each other—he embraced me as his 
saviour, and in less than a fortnight we dined together at Very’s.” 

“* And pray what did you have for dinner?’ enquired Champignon, 
in a deliberate tone of voice. 

“Sacre nom de dieu ! do you think I recollect those kinds of trifles ?” 
answered Belle-Rose. ‘ But talking of dinners puts me in mind of a 
certain couple of fowls, which, if you have no objection, messteurs, 
we will divide forthwith.” 

By this time De Rosann’s mind was partially composed, and he re- 
solved not to forget in future those principles of philosophical resigna- 
tion which he had before determined to adopt. Belle-Rose felicitated 
him with much warmth and apparent sincerity on this happy change. 
He repeated his arguments on the necessity of maintaining one’s cou- 
rage in hours of difficulty and distress; he awakened fresh hopes in 
Alfred’s breast relative to an escape, and insisted upon his partaking 
of the dainties which were so cunningly procured at Pontchartrain. 

The few rays of light that struggled against obscurity in the cachot 
where this festivity took place were allowed to enter by means of a 
small square trap, or guichet, which had been perforated in the mas- 
sive door for the express purpose; and as the orb of day gradually 
descended towards the western horizon, the gloom increased within 
that dreary dungeon, Presently a total darkness enveloped the three 
prisoners, just as their savoury meal was concluded; and Champignon, 
having in vain regretted his inability, for want of proper utensils, to 
hash the remainder of the fowls at the next morning’s breakfast, 
stretched himself to sleep upon the straw, dreaming of kitchens, of 
Saucepans, of viands, and of costly dishes. Oh! that man were as 
happy in reality as he often is in imagination! Alas! that the dreams 
of riches make the waking truths of poverty the more severe! 

A solemn silence reigned throughout the prison, only interrupted at 
long intervals by the barking of the gaoler’s dog, or the clanking of 
his keys as he made his occasional rounds; and then the rays of his 
lanthorn illuminated the cachot for a moment as he passed by, and 
disappeared as suddenly, to leave the inmates of that dungeon plunged 
in even darker gloom than before. De Rosann and Belle-Rose could 
not sleep so soon as their companion; but they endeavoured to com- 
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se themselves to slumber, and therefore refrained from conversation. 
The ideas of the former were reflected back to other times, when for- 
tune smiled upon him, and life’s prospective joys were sweet—when 
opulence, friendship, society, and love, were present to smooth his 
path through the world, and rob his pillow of anxiety—when the 
dreams of his youth were not fraught with bitterness, nor his contem- 
plation with care—and when his brow was unclouded, his footstep free, 
and his bearing proud. He had that morning only bade a mental 
adieu to the fairest girl beneath the canopy of heaven—he had seen 
her pale cheek, her dishevelled hair, and a tear upon that cheek— 
and he knew that the despair pictured on her angelic countenance, 
and the glistening tears, were for him. But he mistrusted not her 
fidelity—he knew her troth was sacred—he could not for an instant 
doubt the veracity of her noble and enthusiastic mind. Pure as she 
was beautiful, affectionate as she was pure, ignorant as to the meaning 
of her love, knowing only that it existed, and that De Rosann was its 
object, unchanging, unchangeable—Eloise was as tree from those 
feminine vacillations, unworthy caprices, and capability of change, as 
the seraphim which, according to Mohammedan mythology, stand 
around Allah’s throne. And when she sighed ‘* Farewell!” to him in 
his prison—when with agonizing feelings, with a heart almost broken, 
and with unutterable anguish rending her inmost soul, she was torn 
away from his last embrace, the night before the fatal morn on which 
the chain of convicts left Bicétre—she betrayed that deeply-rooted 
affection, that permanent love, that ineffable attachment, which no 
time could change, no number of years obliterate, no circumstance 
destroy. This De Rosann well knew; and the reflection soothed him 
in his dungeon. 

An hour or more had elapsed since the worthy gastronomer’s eyes 
were temporarily closed against his misfortunes, when suddenly a low 
voice at the guichet called ‘* Belle-Rose! Belle-Rose !”’ 

**Who speaks ?”’ enquired the convict; ‘* was it you, De Rosann ?” 

ng oy vel friend—listen !” continued the voice. 

‘* Assuredly it is the ghost of my grandfather,” cried Pierre ; ‘‘and 
if so, it would be as well to arouse this lubberly, snoring, kitchen-fed 
glutton to make mince-meat of him.” 

** Nonsense, my dear Belle-Rose,” exclaimed the voice; “‘ look to- 
wards the guichet.”’ 

‘Nothing is more easy,” replied the convict; ‘ but as for seeing 
anything, that is quite different.” 

“Well, well; *tis I—your friend.” 

** And who the devil is my friend ?” 

** Auguste Ledoux, that was,” said the voice. 

** And what is he now ?” asked Belle-Rose. 

** Auguste Leblond,” was the answer. 

** The ship is always the same, I hope, notwithstanding the change 
of colours,” remarked Belle-Rose, coolly. 

** Precisely,” said the man at the guichet. 

** But wherefore another name amongst friends ?” 

** My dear Belle-Rose, I serve a good cause, and you must join me, 
As a proof of my gratitude towards an old friend, and of my unalter- 
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able principles, 1 am now about to render you a most important ser- 
vice. Who is with you?” 

“We are three.” 

** Who are they ?” 

‘Friends. One is a drunken cook, fast asleep; the other is a young 
man whom you may trust.” 

‘“‘Is he Alfred de Rosann ?’”’ enquired Leblond, hastily. 

“The same,” replied Belle-Rose, while the youth’s heart beat 
quickly. 

“Thank God! then my task is easily and soon done!” exclaimed 
the mysterious individual at the guichet. 

“Do you know, Leblond—” began Belle-Rose. 

“What ?” 

“That I begin to think you are talking infernal nonsense,” added 
the convict, coolly. 

** Patience—patience, I implore; and you will be convinced of my 
wish to serve your interests.” 

“* Well, then, I will not interrupt you.” 

‘Of course,” said Leblond, in a whisper still, “‘ you do not intend 
to remain long at Brest ?” 

‘Not longer than you and I did at Toulon,” was the significant 
answer, 

‘You must escape with De Rosann, my dear Belle-Rose; it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should aid each other.”’ 

‘It was already my intention,” returned Pierre. 

‘That is as it should be, and all will go on well. Here are two 
passports for you, signed at the Prefecture de Police at Paris, and 
made out for Brest, St. Malo, or Havre-de-grace ;"—and with these 
words Leblond threw a paper parcel into the cachot. 

“* Mille tonnérres /’ exclaimed Belle-Rose, in the greatest possible 
astonishment; ‘‘ how did you procure these documents ?” 

‘“*That must remain a mystery. To-morrow morning, when you 
read them by daylight, the correctness of their contents will prove the 
truth of what I have already‘affirmed relative to my wish and power 
to serve you: it will moreover help to convince you of the necessity 
of following the line of conduct I shall now chalk out.”’ 

“* But we shall be searched at Brest,” interrupted Belle-Rose, mourn- 
fully, ‘and our passports will be taken from us.” 

‘* All that is guarded against,” said Leblond, somewhat impatiently, 
“You will each put your passport in your left hand breast pocket : 
when the head turnkey at the bagne is examining you, whisper in his 
ear the words ‘La France /’ and he will not touch that pocket. The 
same turnkey, whose name is Plombier, will aid your escape, which, 
when effected, must be directed to an useful purpose. So soon as you 
are free, proceed, separately or together—it is the same thing—to one 
of the towns for which your passports are signed, and cause them to 
be countersigned for Paris; then push boldly forward towards the 
capital. On your arrival, hasten to the Rue de la Chanoinesse, in 
the Island of the City, close by the cathedral of Notre-Dame, and at 
Number —, enquire for me by the name of Auguste Leblond.” 

: And to what is all that to lead?” asked Belle-Rose. 

To raise your fallen fortunes,” was the reply; “and,” he added, 
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with a peculiar emphasis, ‘‘ to restore to wealth, honour, rank, and 
love, those who have been harshly dealt with.” 
The words went like balm to the heart of De Rosann. 
“T left Paris this morning at day-break,” continued Leblond, 
hastily; “‘my object was to fall in with Alfred De Rosann and Pierre 
Belle-Rose. I arrived at this town, purposely boasted at a public-house 
) that I had no passport, was arrested, and, as I anticipated, was brought 
| to prison. Now that my task is completed, I shall produce my papers 
to-morrow morning, say that I thought I had left them behind the day 
| before, and thus procure my liberty.” 

“* But how are you free to walk about the prison at your discretion?” 
asked Belle-Rose, scarcely knowing what to think of all that Leblond 
had told him. 

“Only felons are locked up,” replied the singular individual, whose 
behaviour was so deeply enveloped in mystery. ‘ But I must now 
retire: good night—and remember the magic words ‘ La France /” ” 
Belle-Rose would have interrogated him farther; but the sounds of 
retreating steps showed that Leblond had withdrawn from the guichet. 
Some minutes elapsed before either he or De Rosann opened his lips. 
At length Belle-Rose broke the silence. 

** Ledoux, or Leblond, or whatever his name may be, is one of three 
things,” said he. 

** Which are they ?” asked De Rosann. 

“‘He is either an infernal liar—an arrant madman—or a deuced 
clever fellow.”’ 

“There was too much system in all he said, besides the uselessness 
of deceiving us,” said Alfred, ‘‘ to make me think him a madman or a 
liar: but to-morrow morning will prove beyond a doubt the truth or 
falsity of his assertions.” 

“Yes; and in the meantime let us search for the passports,” re- 
turned Belle-Rose. ‘I have them,” he added, in about a minute: 
“pray to God, De Rosann—if thou canst pray—that they may be 
genuine! And if they be, then is Leblond’s power great indeed ; for 
I am almost certain that Prince Polignac himself could scarcely pro- 
) cure such documents from the Prefecture de Police.” 

) *“* Till to-morrow, then, lay aside all conjecture; and endeavour to 
) snatch a few hours of repose,”’ cried our hero. 
| “Good night, De Rosann; and once more may fortune favour our 
undertakings,” rejoined Belle-Rose. 
| ** Amen!” 

And the cachot was wrapt in silence. 

Sleep still refused to visit De Rosann’s eyes: hope beat high in his 
bosom—he trusted to the mysterious promises of Leblond; but the 
more he sought to fathom by conjecture the source of that individual’s 
| extensive power, the motive for so exercising it, and the reason that 

should instigate any concealed authority to enlist Belle-Rose and him- 
| self in an equally concealed service, the more was he lost in a wide 
} field which appeared to admit of no egress—a Deedalian maze without 

anend. *T'was singular—most singular! ‘A man, once a galley- 
slave, has now the capacity,” thought Alfred, “ of freeing people who 
are condemned to succeed to the fate from which he absconded; and 
not only has he agents at those vile dens, but he can also procure do- 
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cuments to ensure eventual safety, and supersede the possibility of 
experiencing annoyance on the high-roads from an unlucky encounter 
with the police.”” Because no Gendarme would think of discovering a 
fugitive convict in a traveller furnished with a passport signed for the 
very town whence the said convict had escaped, countersigned at an- 
other town for the metropolis, and bearing a date anterior to the day 
when the chain itself left Bicétre! 

It was not until a very late hour that De Rosaun sank into an un- 
easy slumber; but he awoke early the following morning, refreshed 
and comparatively in good spirits. He recalled his scattered ideas, 
and endeavoured to separate the real from the imaginary. Amongst 
the latter was for a moment ranked every thing connected with Le- 
blond, till a little mature reflection assured him of the truth of that 
individual’s appearance at the guichet, and brought to his mind the 
substance of what he had said. Belle-Rose soon awoke, and the pass. 
ports were speedily produced, while Champignon still remained locked 
m the embraces of Sleep. The anxious eyes of the two prisoners 
greedily sought the contents of the papers; and their hearts leapt 
within them as they noticed in the dim twilight that these documents 
were really genuine! The very descriptions of their persons were cor- 
rect to a nicety; and on the back was the regular endorsement and 
the red stamp of the Prefecture de Police. The names alone were 
changed; De Rosann was thenceforth to be called Jules de Remon- 
ville—and Belle-Rose, Henri Mercier. We shall, however, continue 
to designate them by their real appellations, to prevent confusion in 
the progress of our tale. 

Scarcely had De Rosann and Belle-Rose congratulated themselves 
on the genuineness of their papers, and consequently on the unlimited 
confidence to be now attached to Leblond’s assertions, when Cham- 
pignon began to give evident signs of an inclination to shake off his 
slumbers, by yawning, and stretching out his arms in a most uncere- 
monious manner. The sun had not yet risen, and the twilight entered 
but partially into the narrow cell, barely sufficient to allow Alfred and 
his comrade to peruse their passports a few minutes before Champig- 
non awoke. The gastronomer enquired what o'clock it was; and on 
being told that in a quarter of an hour the Gendarmes would call them 
to renew their march, he declared his intention of rising and washing 
himself. 

“ As for rising,” said Belle-Rose, “that is not very difficult, seeing 
you have no bed-clothes to kick off; but as for washing yourself, 
otherwise than at the pump, when the gaoler opens the doors, you need 
not flatter yourself you will have the opportunity.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” returned Champignon, gently; ‘‘ may I never 
spit another partridge if there be not a species of wooden trough or 
ewer in this corner,” 

“Ah! there really is something,” remarked Belle-Rose, carelessly. 

“°Tis as I tell you,” muttered Champignon; and he reached for- 
ward his hand to grasp the utensil, when the machine snapped with a 
rattle, and the gastronomer gave a terrible cry, as if he were bitten by 
a serpent. 

** Diable ’” exclaimed Belle-Rose: ‘ what’s the matter now ?” 

“My hand! my hand!” yelled Champignon. 
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“ As I am a living being he has caught his arm in a rat-trap,” said 
De. Rosann, hastening to disengage the ea-restaurateur’s member 
from so ignoble a jeopardy. 

“Thank God !” ejaculated Champignon, when he had regained the 
free exercise of his hand; ‘‘these digits were meant to pluck par- 
tridges and pigeons, and not to be caught in rat-traps. A man may as 
soon think of finding a poulet truffé on a ploughman’s table as a wash- 
hand-stand in a cachot.” 

‘** When you leave the galleys, Champignon, you must give lectures 
on gastronomy,” said Belle-Rose, 

“You are laughing at me, my friend ; but I would wager a mess of 
pieds de mouton against a plate of soupe maigre that you do not know 
how many different dishes there are in the French kitchen—that is, m 
how many different ways you may dress veal, beef, mutton, pork, game, 
poultry, fish, and eggs.”’ 

‘* Fifty, [ suppose,” returned Pierre, carelessly. 

“Three hundred and sixty-five!’ cried Champignon, in a tone of 
triumph. 

“And your cotelettes a la quadrille form the three hundred and 
sixty-sixth,” added Belle-Rose. 

The arrival of the gaoler to unlock the dungeon-door put an end to 
this colloquy, much to the regret of Champignon, who was about to 
commence a long harangue on the excellence of his new discovery, 
and the importance of it to the culinary world. Through the aid of 
some money which Belle-Rose produced from the purse he had ob- 
tained at Versailles,a comfortable breakfast was procured for the three 
prisoners by the avaricious gaoler, whose countenance wore a smile or 
a frown according to the means of those in his custody. De Rosann 
ate but little: Leblond’s timely assistance and mysterious aid had 
effected so deep an impression on his mind, and had awakened such a 
variety of conflicting ideas in his bosom, that resignation and patience 
had totally given way to wild and burning hope. This was not the 
case with Belle-Rose: much as he was rejoiced at the felicitous inter- 
ference of Leblond, and aware as he was of the importance of the ser- 
vice rendered by him, without which no escape could ever have been 
rendered effectual, he still regarded all things with his usual imper- 
turbable coolness and serenity of disposition ; while Champignon fell 
tooth and nail upon the provisions supplied by the gaoler, muttering 
between his teeth an almost inaudible regret that the fricandeau de 
veau had not been served up with osedlle.* 

When this meal was concluded, the convicts were summoned, one 
and all, to the court-yard, where pump-water was at the disposal of 
those who were anxious to perform their ablutions ere their departure 
—an opportunity of cleanliness that none rejected. Belle-Rose looked 
around to catch a glimpse of Auguste Leblond—but he was not there 
—and Pierre dared not excite suspicion by enquiring of the gaoler if 
he had been liberated. 

The clanking chains were once more attached to the convicts as 
before; and the squadron speedily resumed its march, under the escort 
of another detachment of Gendarmes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


Ir would be encroaching on the reader’s time and patience, minutely 
to detail every event that occurred during the march of the convicts. 
Suffice it to say, that Belle-Rose played his usual tricks in the various 
public-houses at which they stopped; that De Rosann kept up his 
spirits with sanguine hope ; and that Champignon vaunted his gastro- 
nomical acquirements whenever an opportunity presented itself. The 
other convicts amused themselves with licentious conversation, and 
wiled away the tedious hours with ribald songs, or disgusting anecdotes 
of immorality and misdeed ; and not unfrequently did they disguise their 
meaning in a certain slang, called arg6t, which is a common language 
at the bagne, but is altogether unintelligible to those who are not in- 
itiated in the mysteries of that school. We will not, however, inflict 
any of it upon the reader: on the contrary, we will pass over the re- 
mainder of the journey in silence, and resume our narrative at the mo- 
ment when the massive gates of the prison at Brest closed upon the 
chain, which was now arrived at the place of its destination. 

It must not be thought, however, that the galleys of France resem- 
ble the hulks at Portsmouth or Plymouth: years have passed away 
since the convicts dwelt in ships at Toulon, Brest, and Rochefort ; 
and spacious prisons, built near the harbours, have become the recep- 
tacles of those who still bear the name of galley-slaves. In courts of 
justice the words galéres and galériens are now used but seldom; 
they are almost obsolete in the mouths of the Procureurs du Roi; 
and travaux forces and forcdts have replaced them. 

The town clock had struck five in the afternoon of the 5th of May, 
when the chain entered the bagne of Brest; and a strict personal ex- 
amination instantly commenced. One by one, the convicts were sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of an old man im a little office or cabinet, 
There they were stripped to the skin, and not a crevice of their gar- 
ments escaped the most minute investigation. When this ceremon 
was accomplished, they were conducted to the baths, and thence an 
to a cachot for the night ; and on the following morning they were 
supplied with new suits of clothes, their own being taken away togive 
place to garments made of cloth of two different colours. 

Belle-Rose entered the cabinet before De Rosann ; and was instantly 
requested by the old man to divest himself of his apparel. 

**Since you are determined to see me like Adam,” said the facetious 
Pierre, “ 1 must e’ett obey: there is my jacket.” 

“You have no files—no watch-springs—concealed herein?” en- 
quired the old man, while he plunged his hands into the pockets with 
a care that showed the little reliance he meant to place on the answer 
which the convict was certain to return to his question, 

“* No—but I have an important document in my possession; and I 
suppose the law does not authorize you to take it away from me.” 

“ Nous verrons,” returned the old man, fishing out the paper, and 
putting on his spectacles to examine it. ‘* *Tisa good and genuine pass- 
port, my lad,” he added, casting a searching glance at Belle-Rose; 
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‘‘ marked with the regular stamp—duly signed—and endorsed. And 
the personal description too,” he continued leisurely, ‘‘ what says 
that? Age—figure —hair, dark—forehead, high—eye-brows, black 
—nose—mouth—chin—eh! eh! all right to anicety: and the name, 
Henri Mercier.—My good fellow,” said the old man abruptly,”” how 
came you by this passport ?” 

“My days are devoted to the service of La France,” replied 
Belle-Rose boldly, but with a partial anxiety ; for his future fate de- 
pended upon the veracity of Leblond’s mysterious statements—and 
that veracity was now put to a certain proof. He felt like a man 
standing on the verge of a vast precipice, with an avalanche above his 
head, and a torrent beneath his feet-—expecting succour, and yet aware 
of the possibility, or even the probability of its failure. It was the 
most important moment of his life—and he knew it to be such. The 
old man hesitated—gazed at the passport, then at Belle-Rose, then at 
the passport again ; and, perhaps fearful that hazard alone might have 
dictated the convict’s reply—or perhaps to make doubly sure—he 
seemed to wait for him to say something more. 

Belle-Rose’s heart sank within him ;—he feared it was all over—that 
Leblond had deceived him—that his sanguine anticipations were 
vain. But he resolved to be convinced at once; and therefore, with- 
out mystery or disguise, fixing a penetrating glance upon the old man, 
and drawing himself up to his full height, to throw as much impor- 
tance as possible into his attitude, he pronounced in a firm tone the 
words: ‘“‘ LA FRANCE.” 

**T understand you—'tis well,” muttered Plombier: ‘‘ the examina- 
tion is finished. You will keep that document,” he added, returning 
the passport to the hand of Belle-Rose, “‘ until an opportunity shall 
render it useful to you.” 

** And when may that be?” enquired Belle-Rose, delighted at the 
turn which the mysterious affair had taken. 

*“‘ As speedily as possible. You may rely upon my aid.” 

“You are yourself, then, enlisted in the service ?”’ 

**In what service?” enquired Plombier, feigning astonishment. 

“In some service, evidently,” returned Belle-Rose. 

** My friend,” said the old man, in a firm but kind tone, “do not 
seek to penetrate mysteries as yet unveiled but to a few. It is true I 
am in a certain service—and you must embrace the same: but perhaps 
you may never know by whom, nor for what, you will have been em- 
ployed. The mighty source of a thousand intrigues, in comparison 
with which the circumstances of your adventure are nothing,” conti- 
nued Plombier solemnly, “ remains concealed from our eyes; and God - 
only knows for what purposes we are reserved. One thing is however 
certain, that those, who are faithful and diligent in an unknown cause, 
are well remunerated ; and promises alone are not all the bait that is 
held out. Be secret, therefore, and wary ; a single word to your com- 
rades—and you never quit these walls alive. I tremble and am asto- 
nished at the same time, when I reflect on the vastness of that invisi- 
ble power, which can watch over and control you, me, and thousands. 
of others, and which yet appears to be an airy nothing, although vested: 
with so terrible a reality of might and capacity.” 

** May I not enquire—” 
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“‘Nay—no more,” interrupted Plombier gently: “‘I am nearly as 
ignorant as yourself: ‘tis an extensive free-masonry which time will 
probably develope.—Adieu—and when you meet me in the bagne, 
whither my duties often lead me, take no notice of me.” 

Belle-Rose would have questioned the old man farther; but that 
venerable personage took him by the shoulders and gently pushed him 
out of the cabinet, whither De Rosann was almost immediately sum- 
moned to undergo the usual investigation. We need scarcely detail 
what passed between him and Plombier: suffice it to say that Alfred 
presently issued from the office with a smile of satisfaction on his 
countenance, and a ray of hope illuminating his breast. 

Champignon was ushered into the little cabinet after De Rosann ; and 
finding himself confronted by an ill-looking old man, he began to 
tremble, fearful of being in the presence of the public executioner. 
His face became as pale as death, his legs tottered under him, and his 
teeth chattered as if he were enveloped in ice. 

Plombier stared at this comical figure in astonishment, while Cham- 
pignon fancied his last hour was come. 

‘Well, my fine fellow—why do you not undress yourself?” 

*“Undress myself! Good God—what have I done?” cried the 
wretched man, a cold sweat gathering on his forehead. 

“You know best, I suppose,” returned Plombier : “ one thing is 
very certain, that you were not sent hither on account of your inno- 
cence.” 

* Alas! alas! Monsieur le Bourreau,’* cried Champignon, “ spare 
me—spare me—for the love of God, spare me !”’ 

“Who the devil wants to touch you ?” said the old man, quivering 
with indignation at having been taken for the public functionary of 
the guillotine. ‘ Make haste, and disencumber yourself of those 
clothes, that I may dispatch you as speedily as possible.”’ 

‘Dispatch me! and so soon, too!” murmured Champignon, in a 
mg tone of voice ; *‘ you could not kill the best cook in France 

efore he has said his prayers! Oh! no—I’m sure you could not: 
therefore, mercy, mercy !” 

“T kill you, idiot!” thundered Plombier, stamping his foot upon 
the floor with rage: ‘‘ what put such a ridiculous idea into your ass’s 
head, Iwonder? Get up, and let me examine your clothes, you un- 
saintly coward, you worthless thief!” 

“Oh! oh!” whispered the gastronomer; ‘‘then you are not going 
to kill me ?” 

“‘No—idle fool. Undress yourself, or I will call the Gendarmes to 
tear your garments shred by shred from your vile body.” 

“Spit me before the fire—grill me on a gridiron—truss me like a 
capon—but spare my life, at least till | have made known to the world 
my cotelettes a la quadrille.” 

* Sacré mille tonnerres !” roared the irritated old man: ‘the vil- 
lam wishes me to dance a guadrille at my time of life; but ‘by the 
eternal God! I will make him caper to a pretty tune if he do not 
instantly submit his unholy carcase to the investigation !”’ 
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‘Tam at your mercy,” said Champignon resignedly. ‘‘ Speak—what 
would you have me do?” 

a Take off your clothes as quickly as possible.” 

The gastronomer obeyed witha piteous face, and Plombier soon termi- 
nated his scrutiny: he accordingly motioned Champignon to resume his 
apparel ; but the sign was misunderstood, and the ea-restaurateur of 
the Cadran Rouge, bewildered and confused, and almost unconscious of 
what he was doing, opened the door of the cabinet, and appeared amongst 
the Gendarmes, and the rest of the convicts who waited to pass their 
examination, in his shirt. The step was rather higher than he fancied 
it to be; and in descending it too hastily, his foot slipped, and down 
he fell. An immense dog, that hitherto lay reposing in his kennel at the 
farther end of the yard, was aroused and alarmed at the sudden appa- 
rition of a being in so unseemly a guise; and rushing from his den, he 
flew upon the unfortunate gastronomer’s back in the twinkling of an eye ; 
but before he could do any essential mischief, a Gendarme promptly 
interfered, and succeeded in withdrawing the animal, while the dis- 
comfited Champignon arose amidst shouts of laughter, declaring ‘ it 
was the first time in his life he had ever been taken for a cotelette en 

ypillote.” 

On the following morning the prison-garb was distributed to each 
of the convicts who had entered the day before: and their names were 
worked in full length upon their caps, with a supernumerary distine- 
tion emphatically expressed by the letters G A L.* Thus the cere- 
mony of examination by the old man on the arrival of the chain was 
not useless, as it might have at first appeared to the reader, whose 
wonder was very naturally excited at the apparent folly of causing so 
much trouble, instead of dealing out a change of habiliments at once ; 
whereas the clothes were necessarily kept back for a night, in order to 
be distinguished by the nomenclatures of those who were destined 
to wear them. Belle-Rose and De Rosann retained their passports un- 
touched, as Plombier had assured them would be the case; and their 
delight at this circumstance was only equalled by their curiesity to be- 
come acquainted with the nature, the source, and the extent ofa power 
which displayed itself in so remarkable a manner, and yet remained 
concealed from every eye. It was evident that the agents knew no 
more of the motives of their employment than the King’s messenger 
is aware of the contents of the despatches which he bears from his 
sovereign’s court to a foreign monarch. Those agents worked for a 
purpose into whose mysteries they could not penetrate; they laboured 
to accomplish ends carefully eoncealed from their view. Thus was it 
impossible to betray the site of the mighty fountain whence issued a 
thousand streams ; thus were the invisible promoters of vast designs 
enabled to enlist the infamous as well as the virtuous in their service, 
and secure the eventual success of their enterprises by the cunning of 
those whose experience was not obtained in the paths of honour, but 
in the schools of vice. 

But if De Rosann were disgusted with the licentious discourse and: 





* Galerien, galley-slave. 
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loose anecdotes of his companions on their march from Paris to Brest, 
how much more had he reason to shudder at the behaviour, the prin- 
ciples, and the language of those whom he found at the bagne. One 
related with the utmost coolness a tale of horror and assassination, in 
which he himself had been engaged, and for which he was condemned ; 
another swore that the first use he should make of his freedom, would 
be to cut the throat of the person who delivered him into the hands of 
justice; a third declared that if he had murdered his own father, it 
was because he had had no inducement to be a dutiful son; a fourth 
boasted of having robbed his unsuspicious master during a period of 
twelve years, which at last brought on the ruin of the a mer- 
chant whom he served, and to whom he was indebted for his bread ; a 
fifth deplored his folly in not having blown out an aged grandfather’s 
brains, when he made the old man sign away his last farthing by 
placing a pistol to his ear, and terrifying him with the most dreadful 
menaces ; and a sixth cursed the venerable priest who had interrupted 
him during a sacrilegious attempt to rob a village church. 

Such—for we dare quote no more—is a small sample of the conver- 
sation, the ideas, and the thoughts of those wretches with whom De 
Rosann was forced to associate. And to add to his internal grief, he 
dared not manifest his disgust : he was obliged to conceal it all in his 
lacerated breast. He was compelled to join in the boisterous laugh 
—to listen to the ribald song—to applaud the licentious joke—to 
smile at anecdotes of blood, of lust, of incest, and of terror—and 
to maintain, as well as he was able, a joyous countenance amongst 
murderers, thieves, and the refuse of mankind. No imagination can 
picture a more awful doom: ’twas horrible—most horrible ! 

It may be a matter of marvel to the intelligent reader that during a 
sojourn of a fortnight at the bagne, De Rosann’s mind did not become 
partially corrupted, and be induced to participate in the feelings which 
actuated the rest. But no: all that he saw, he witnessed with loath- 
ing, and regarded it as an example teaching him to retain the natural 
ey of his sentiments, and to avoid the slightest step that might 

ead to the abyss wherein the wretches around him had fallen. Had 

he been gradually drawn on from one degree of vice and dissipation 
to another, and initiated in the school of turpitude and debauchery 
step by step, the weakness of humanity might have been triumphed 
over, and his soul might have eventually succumbed to temptation. 
But he was precipitated suddenly and headlong from a high estate toa 
predicament of horror; and the alarming contrast instantly made a 
deep impression upon his mind—~an impression so indelibly stamped, 
that nothing less powerful than the waters of oblivion could have 
washed it away. 

Belle-Rose mingled fearlessly with the members of the dagne, and 
instantly became a great favourite on account of his naturally lively dis- 
“part his garrulity, and the perpetual geod humour which marked 

is countenance. He moreover recognised amongst the convicts se- 
veral of his ancient associates, and soon made acquaintance with 
others ; for it is not in the criminal gaols that the ceremony of intro- 
duction, observed by the world without, is very prevalent. Still his 
soul was not so deeply tainted as that of many of his comrades : there 
was no species of swindling, chicanery, nor dishonesty that Belle-Rose 
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was not capable of; but he would have shrunk from spilling blood 
with the same horror as would a purely virtuous man. He affected 
no false sanctity ; he merely said in his own peculiar style of jocularity, 
** That so long as there were widows to be duped, minors to be fleeced, 
and tradesmen to give credit, he did not see the use of cutting a man’s 
throat to procure a purse; and that for his part he never had a very 
high opinion of the cunning of the individual, who preferred scour- 
ing the high-ways at night, to living on his wits within the walls of 
Paris.” 

Where all are bad, and where it is nevertheless necessary to make 
choice of an associate, both for the purpose of concocting plans to fur- 
ther an escape, and to avoid an appearance of selfishness and con- 
straint, we must choose the best. ‘Therefore, even if circumstances 
had not particularly linked the present interests of Belle-Rose and De 
Rosann together, it is more than probable that our hero would have 
selected Pierre as his intimate companion and chum. Neither Belle- 
Rose, De Rosann, nor Champignon had been branded at Paris, as was cus. 
tomary with criminals found guilty of enormous crimes; and they were 
the only three, out of the fifty or sixty convicts that accompanied them 
from Bicétre, who had escaped this mark of eternal degradation. 

As for poor Champignon, he soon became the butt of his compa- 
nions; but he bore all their jokes with the greatest good humour, 
never suspecting that he was singled out as the sole object of their 
practical jocularities. At night-time he amused himself with a thou- 
sand wild schemes, which he communicated to the others in the morn- 
ing; and they with serious faces applauded his plans. Amongst these 
numerous devices, was one for the foundation of a joint-stock com- 
pany, or société en commandite, in order to make known to the would 

is cotelettes a la quadrille, for which he intended to take out a pa- 
tent, and to establish a restaurant, where they could be served up in 
every principal town of France. The capital was fixed at six hundred 
thousand francs ;* and the institution was to be called ‘‘ Société pour 
Vexploitation des cotelettes 4 la quadrille, sous la Raison Sociale 
de Champignon et Cie.” The convicts declared this to be a most 
promising undertaking ; and begged he would allow them to have the 
refusal of the first shares. The gastronomer thanked them with tears in 
his eyes, forgetting that scarcely one of his promised supporters was 
blessed with a sow, and began racking his brains for suitable language 
in which “to dress up a prospectus.” 

Shortly after the arrival of the prisoners at the bagne, the Commis- 
sary or Governor definitively divided them into couples, and every cou- 
ple was attached together by a long chain fastened to the ancle of each 
individual. Fortunately for the execution of their designs, and the 
fulfilment of the mystic promises of Leblond, De Rosann and Belle- 
Rose were again suffered to be chained together; and thus during the 
toils to which their condemnation compelled them to submit, were 
they enabled to discuss schemes and methods of escape. The result 
of these deliberations was, however, anticipated by an accident which 
seemed singularly well adapted to favour the wishes of the two convicts, 
The circumstances alluded to will be faithfully detailed in their places : 





* Twenty-four thousand pounds, sterling. 
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at present we must for a moment stop the thread of our narrative to 
lay before the reader an episode which, although it may at first appear 
entirely unconnected with the tale, is nevertheless too important to be 


omitted. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FRANGOIS. 


In one of the strong rooms of the prison at Brest, encumbered with 
massive chains, and awaiting the arrival of Gendarmes to lead him 
forth to the place of execution, lay an old man, who had numbered 
at least sixty summers, and who had languished at the galleys more 
than half that period. His hair was white as snow; but his fiery eye 
and keen glance had not suffered through the ravages of time. There 
was something repulsive in his looks and in his manners—a ferocity, 
a coarseness that restrained the slightest advance at familiarity. The 
story of his condemnation to the galleys, as he had often told it to his 
comrades, was as follows :— 

‘*‘Tt was in the year V of the Republic, on the 2nd of Thermidor— 
I recollect it as if it were yesterday—a stranger entered my humble 
shop in the Rue Grenelle St. Honoré, in Paris, and enquired if I had 
apartments to let. He had been attracted by the placard outside the 
door stating that a portion of my house was thus to be disposed of. 
I answered in the affirmative—he examined the two rooms that were 
free, and appeared satisfied with them. He enquired the amount of 
the rent; I demanded a somewhat high price, expecting to be beaten 
down; but he acquiesced in the almost exorbitant charge, and was 
speedily installed in his new lodgings. He did not stir out till late at 
night; and then he remained some time absent. At length he returned 
accompanied by an individual, bearing a portmanteau of an uncommon 
weight, if I might judge by the way he staggered under the heavy 
load. This was my lodger’s servant; and from that moment he took 
up his quarters with his master, there being a bed in each room. The 
Marquis de Denneville—for such was his rank and name—made a con- 
fidant of me, and threw himself entirely on my mercy. It appeared 
that a price was set upon his head—that since the overthrow of the 
Bourbon dynasty he had hitherto remained concealed in England— 
and that he had at length returned to his ‘ unfortunate country,’ as 
he called it, to endeavour to influence a powerful relative in his ,be- 
half. This last resource had failed—his relative had proved himself a 
faithless friend—and temporary concealment for the Marquis de Den- 
neville was necessary, until he could find an opportunity of reaching 
Calais and passing over to England. All he had succeeded in doing 
was to realize a considerable portion of his former property, the whole 
of which had not been confiscated; and the proceeds, in gold and 
bank-notes, were in the portmanteau that Gustave, his faithful ad- 
herent, brought to the house. ‘I have a child—an only child,’ said 
the Marquis; ‘and God knows what may become of me! Her mother 
is dead ; and, although she be with kind friends, still must I look to 
her interests, This money will be useful to her in after-life—when I 
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shall be no more !’—and tears moistened the old nobleman’s cheek, as 
he uttered these words.—About a month passed away, and Gustave 
died of a sudden attack of apoplexy. The grief of the Marquis at this 
unfortunate event cannot be conceived; and his embarrassment was 
greater than his sorrow; for the faithful domestic had intended to 
undertake a journey to one of the western frontier towns, in order to 
secure a safe passage for his master across the channel. It was now 
that an infernal idea entered my head; the treasure of the Marquis 
haunted me perpetually—beset me during the day—and followed me in 
my dreams; my imagination was continually forming brilliant plans 
for the future—I saw myself surrounded by domestics—I heard the 
noise of my carriage, as it rolled up to my door—in fine, I thought of 
nothing but that treasure, and the means of possessing it. I could not 
work—my meals were nauseous to my taste—I looked with disgust on 
every thing save the fatal portmanteau; and at last, in a species of 
mental frenzy, I resolved upon doing the accursed deed.” 

Here the old man invariably stopped for a moment, drew breath, 
wiped his eyes and his brow, and then proceeded with the tale of 
horror that had stamped untimely wrinkles on his forehead. 

** No sooner was my mind made up to perpetrate a terrible action, 
than I felt easier; and one fatal night—the rain beat in pitiless tor- 
rents against the window—not a single star varied the gloom of the 
dark canopy above—the wind howled in the narrow street, in dismal 
chorus to the whisperings of my conscience—all nature seemed at war 
—I left my lonely couch, armed myself with a deadly weapon, and 
proceeded to the chamber of the Marquis. The venerable noble slept; 
there reposed one of France’s ancient peers—the aristocracy of the old 
regime—a pillar of the murdered Louis’s mighty throne! I paused 
to dwell a moment on his unruffled features—his mild countenance ; 
then, banishing all commiseration from my ruthless soul, I stabbed 
him to the heart. He uttered not a groan—a slight convulsion passed 
through his frame—and in an instant he was no more!”’ 

It was the old man’s custom to pause again, when he arrived at this 
crisis; he then concluded in the following terms :— 

‘** But my villany was well rewarded. I opened the portmanteau, 
and sought in vain for the gold—it had disappeared. A bundle of 
papers alone met my eyes. Although I could not read—for my edu- 
cation had been more than neglected—I knew that they were neither 
bank-notes, nor bills of exchange to procure money upon: they were 
most probably family documents. My rage and horror, singularly 
blended together, knew no bounds; I had committed an enormous 
crime, and had reaped no benefit; my soul was stained with blood, 
and the bait, that allured me to so dreadful a deed, had eluded my 
grasp. In vain I searched the apartments—the murdered man’s per- 
son—the bed-linen—all was to no purpose; the money was not there. 
What could he have done with it? I recollected that Gustave occa- 
sionally went out late at night; perhaps he had despatched the trea- 
sure to another land. Vain and useless conjectures! for there was 
one glaring, damning truth ever present to my faithful memory—a 
truth which no argument could controvert—that I had deprived an 
excellent and generous being of his life! I scarcely knew what I was 
doing, nor what was to be done. To remain there with the body was 
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impossible; to dispose of it for any length of time was equally diffi- 
cult. In my desperation I resolved to fly from the hated spot. I 
accordingly rifled the pockets of the deceased, took what little money 
I myself possessed, and—God knows why—putting the Marquis’s 
papers in my pocket, perhaps with a distant hope that on examination 
by a person who could read, and to whom I could entrust my secret, 
something might be developed by them—I left Paris, and took the 
road to St. Malo, intending to embark for Guernsey, and thence seek 
the shores of England. I halted within a few miles of the town, and 
obtained a night’s lodging in a farm-house situate at a little distance 
from the main-road. Having carefully concealed the Marquis’s docu- 
ments in an old cupboard that stood near the chimney of the room to 
which I was shown, I lay down to rest. But no sleep visited my eyes 
—horrible ideas oppressed me—and the ghost of the murdered man 
seemed to haunt my bed-side. In the morning I was arrested; the 
police had followed on my track but too well—and I was conveyed to 
gaol. Despite of my unceasing declarations of innocence, I was found 
guilty, and condemned to the galleys for life. As for the papers I left 
behind me at the farm-house, I never mentioned their existence to the 
Gendarmes, determined that, if those documents did contain informa- 
tion which might lead to an important discovery, no one should enjoy 
the benefit of wealth that I had lost, through any disclosure from my 
lips. It is however more than probable that the farmer found them, 
saw that they were useless, and destroyed them.” 

Such was the horrible tale which Francois—for the old man was 
generally known by this name—had often told to his companions ; and 
so far as it could be ratified by the proceedings before the tribunal that 
condemned him, it was perfectly correct. With regard to the rest, no 
one could attest its veracity, nor prove its falsity. But let us hasten 
to inform our readers wherefore Frangois is now in the strong-room 
of the prison, and why he is under sentence of death in a place at 
which he had been already doomed to pass the remainder of his 
miserable existence. 

About six months before the arrival of De Rosann, Belle-Rose, 
Champignon, and their comrades, a youth of fifteen was sent to the 
galleys for a period of five years. His character was the most de- 
praved that can be conceived; he had participated in many daring 
robberies ; and, after having been repeatedly pardoned and admonished 
by humane magistrates, he was at last found to be incorrigible, and 
the law was allowed to have its usual course. But the old Francois 
took pity upon the tender years of Edouard—so the young prisoner 
was named—and behaved towards him with even parental kindness. 
Occasionally the turnkeys, in consideration of the length of time that 
Frangois had been at the bagne, slily ameliorated his usually coarse 
meal, and gave him fruits, cold meat, half a bottle of wine, or some 
little luxury of the kind. These additions to the ordinary fare were 
always transferred to Edouard—and the old man experienced a secret 
pleasure in thus alleviating the miseries of a being that nevertheless 
was naught to him. If Edouard were ill during the night, Francois 
invariably attended upon him, gave him water, arranged his straw 
pillow, and supported his aching head. And yet the youth was not 
grateful for his disinterested conduct; he was often rude and abrupt 
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in his replies to the old man’s questions, and not unfrequently made 
him the butt of his low jests. Still Frangois loved the worthless boy, 
and entertained a father’s affection for him. It was singular, such 
tenderness in such a heart—in the heart of a murderer; but perhaps 
Francois was rejoiced at knowing one individual in the world, whom 
he could single out and say, * There is the only being on earth that 
I care for!” 

Months rolled away; and Edouard became daily more brutal and 
reserved towards his benefactor, as Francois’ kindness to him increased. 
Often did this ingratitude strike to the heart of the poor old man; and 
then he would say within himself, “ All my sufferings in the world are a 
punishment for the crime I committed in my youth; if my soul be- 
come attached to a fellow-creature, the divine wrath uses that feeble- 
ness as a weapon against me.” 

One day Edouard had offended another convict, and he received a 
severe blow. Frangois reproached the man, that had beaten the youth, 
with his cowardice in striking a person unable to defend himself, and 
whose strength had not yet become matured by years. A dispute 
ensued, and an inspector of the bagre—a man endowed with consider- 
able authority—interfered. ‘‘ Edouard has well merited his punish- 
ment,” said he; ‘“‘ he is the most turbulent and troublesome convict 
in this department of the gaol; he receives all your kindness, Francois, 
with the basest ingratitude, and is perpetually creating some disturb- 
ance. The next time he misconducts himself, I shall transfer him to 
another quarter of the prison, where indulgence is more circumscribed, 
and work more abundant.” With these words the inspector passed on 
—Edouard turned aside—and Frangois muttered audible curses against 
the authority that had thus interfered in a private quarrel. 

That night, five minutes before the convicts were ordered to their 

uarters, and during the interval when their chains were taken off for 
the purpose of affording a brief relaxation, the inspector was found 
murdered in the yard ! 

Suspicion fell upon Edouard and Frangois; they were instantly 
arrested and confined in separate dungeons. The handle of a knife 
was discovered in Francois’ pocket—the blade had broken against the 
ribs of the deceased. Our readers must be informed that the inmates 
of the bagne are not permitted to have knives; the query now arose, 
“Whence had Frang¢ois procured the one in question?’ A turnkey 
confessed he had lent it to him that very afternoon, since the dispute 
had taken place. Thus circumstantial evidence was strong against 
the unhappy old man. 

But the conduct of Edouard excited universal disgust, even in 
minds long inured to treachery and crime. He declared at his exami- 
nation, that Francois had imparted to him his intention of being 
revenged on the inspector, two hours before the murder was dis- 
covered, and had endeavoured to persuade him to assist in the nefa- 
rious design ; that he had positively refused; and that he was himself 
astonished at Frangois carrying his resentment to such a frightful 
pitch. Edouard moreover begged that particular attention might be 
paid to the evidence of the convict who had been the original cause 
of the dispute, and to that of a sentry present during the quarrel, by 
which testimony it was fully proven that Frangois had uttered many 
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threats, and those without the slightest reserve, the moment the 
inspector was beyond ear-shot. The Commissary and other authori- 
ties, who presided at this examination, were considerably struck by the 
force of these arguments; and Frangois was accordingly handed over 
to the jurisdiction of the criminal judge of the district, at whose 
hands he did not experience a long delay ere his doom was pronounced, 
And that doom was death! It was moreover decreed that in order to 
present the other convicts with a striking example, the execution 
should take place in the prison itself. 

It was about a fortnight after the entrance of De Rosann and his 
companions, that this sentence was made known, with the additional 
certitude of its being put into force within four and twenty hours. 
Edouard was set at liberty; but not a soul spoke to him; he was 
shunned by the most degraded as well as by the most scrupulous, 
Even in the eyes of murderers his conduct appeared monstrous; 
when contemplated by polluted imaginations and blood-thirsty minds, 
his behaviour had an aspect of something inhuman. In what light, 
then, must it appear to the virtuous reader? 

The news of Frangois’ condemnation to death, and the various col- 
lateral circumstances attending it, filled the whole of the bagne with 
sorrow, and diffused an unusual gloom around. Audible curses were 
muttered against Edouard—many gave him a blow as they passed— © 
and at night he was under the necessity of feigning indisposition, as 
an excuse for sleeping at the hospital, apart from his usual companions, 
of whose taunts and reproaches he was dreadfully afraid. 

At length the fatal morning dawned; and, when De Rosann arose, 
he saw the gutllotine erected in the spacious court-yard below. With 
an involuntary shudder he pointed it out to Belle-Rose; the others 
soon gathered at the windows; and all gazed in silence upon the ac- 
cursed instrument. At that moment the first rays of the rising sun 
pierced through the dispersing mists, and fell upon the glittering knife 
which was hung between the tall spars, at their summits. Those spars 
were about one foot and three quarters asunder; between them was 
soon to pass a living being; thence would be withdrawn a headless 
corpse! The beams of the orb of day appeared to play upon the 
destructive mechanism as if in mockery of the sorrows of him whose 
life was speedily to pass away beneath it. At first the sharp and heavy 
iron had hung aloft as an obscure and dark thing; but when its ter- 
rors were revealed and rendered palpable by that abrupt emanation of 
light, an universal groan issued from the breasts of those who beheld it. 
De Rosann turned away from the barred window in unutterable horror ; 
Belle-Rose muttered an anathema of some emphasis against the un- 
grateful Edouard; and Champignon made so frightful a face, that, had 
any attention been paid to it, an observer would have fancied he was 
under the influence of a sudden strangulation. But luckily no one 
took notice of his contortions ; and he sate down to ponder for the 
first time in his life on something unconnected with cookery. 

Presently the roll of drums, and the march of soldiers, called De 
Rosann and his companions once more to the windows. A strong 
military force, with loaded muskets, and fixed bayonets, guarded every 
avenue of the extensive prison, and surrounded the square in the 
midst of which the guillotine was erected. But it was easy to dis- 
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cern by their countenances, that there was not a warrior amongst the 
mantel throng, whose heart was not softened at the melancholy tra- 
gedy about to be enacted. Heroes that have bled at Wagram, Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, and Arcole, and that have trampled upon conquered 
thousands beneath the banners of Napoleon, can still drop a tear at 
the sight of a fellow-creature’s sufferings ! 

No sooner had the soldiers taken up their staticn as described, than the 
convicts were chained in couples as a precautionary measure against 
the inclination to create a tumult, which invariably possesses a lawless 
multitude on such occasions, and were then conducted to the large 
square to be spectators of Frangois’ execution ; while Edouard, whose 
excuses could not totally overcome the sagacity of the prison-doctor, 
was himself doomed to witness a sight of which he was the cause. As 
he had just left the hospital he was not shackled; and, as if his evil 
genius were determined to torment him, or rather to place temptation 
to fresh crimes in his way, as will appear by the result, he found him- 
self in the front rank nearest the guillotine. When he was perceived 
by his immediate neighbours, a repetition of the previous day’s re- 

roaches and gibes commenced; but an order from one of the 
— soon enforced a strict silence. 

ll was now prepared; the presence of the victim was alone re- 
quired to complete the sad ceremony. At length he came, supported 
by two priests, and listening to their holy consolations with the utmost 
attention. His face was death-like pale—his limbs trembling—his 
glances bent downwards. The conduct of Edouard had put the 
seal upon his former misery; his heart was broken—his energies were 
SS was blasted within him. His head was bare—it had not 

een necessary to cut the thin white locks that still hung down his 
neck; for they were few, and could offer no impediment to the force 
of the deadly weapon soon to sever them. He looked not to the 
right, nor to the left—and all present guessed wherefore he chose to 
cast his eyes upon the ground. But Edouard stared at him with 
undisguised brutality, as he passed; and the care-worn appearance of 
the old man failed to produce any effect upon the ruthless boy. 

We love not frequent digressions from the thread of our narrative— 
we are not one of those authors who are fearful of giving the public 
too much for their money, or who are unable, from lack of imagina- 
tive powers, to keep up an unbroken chain of interesting anecdote, and 
are consequently obliged to supply many pages of rhodomontade and 
useless pathos—or else we should take advantage of this opportunity 
for giving our reader a fine lecture on ingratitude. But we will allow 
the crisis to work its own effect, free from laboured comments on our 
part, and unencumbered with the introductory solemnity of many 
touching words. In order that the merits of the artist may be better 
understood, the force and meaning of his picture should strike at once, 
and aaa the mind ere the slightest syllable of explanation be 
uttered, 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE 1815. 
(Concluded from p. 50.) 


Murawierr’s family has been alike illustrious in the career of arms 
and of verse. There is a kindred spirit which pervades the actions 
and the intellectual achievements of that talented race. None of 
them, however, has reached any eminent rank in literature, for their 
poetical effusions are for the most part only little charming trifles, 
embodied in verse as soon as conceived, and thrown away with the 
carelessness attending generally works of easy performance. 

We extract from Dr. Bowring’s work, to whom, at parting, let us 
return our cordial thanks for his solitary assistance, the following 
piece of poetry by one of the Murawieffs ; not so much on account 
of the family likeness we mentioned, but because it is delightful to 
hear a Russian poet addressing the goddess of the Neva, painting the 
infant beauty of a river which may rival the glory of the ‘Thames, 
and require the majestic pencil of another Campbell :— 


‘Glide, majestic Neva, glide thee, 
Decked with bright and peaceful smiles, 
Palaces are raised beside thee 
Midst the shadows of the isles. 


** Thames’ and Tagus’ gathering prizes 

Spread their riches o’er thy breast, 

While thy well-known banner rises— 
Rises proudly o’er the rest. 

In thy baths what beauties bathe them, 
Goddesses of love and light ; 

There Erota loves to swathe them 
In the brightest robes of night. 


“Then thou gatherest vapours round thee, 
Veil’st thee in thy twilight dress ; 
Love and mirth have now unbound thee, 
Yield thee to thy forwardness. 


“* With thy air thou troublest never 
The calm silence of the deep, 
Syrens dance around thee ever 
Laughing o’er thy quiet sleep. 
Peaceful goddess, oft the singer 
Sees thee in his ecstacy, 
On the rock he loves to linger— 
Sleepless then he meets with thee.” 


Apostol Murawieff’s poetry is marked with the same grace and 
simplicity, as will be perhaps guessed through the rough texture of 
the above version. It will go down the current of ages, at first 
carrying along the name of its author, then blended with old associa- 
tions, retained by the people’s memory ; handed down from race to 
race by tradition, it will become the national patrimony by prescrip- 
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tion, into whose origin it will be impossible or needless to inquire. 
Most of his pieces are even now circulating anonymously, for their 
patriotic tone would have made it dangerous to avow their author- 
ship, and the knowledge of human heart advised to make their edge 
more incisive by mystery. Some of them will be found in “ The 
Polar Star,” an annual edited by his friends and associates, Bestuzeff 
and Ryleieff. It is to this work that the public had been accustomed 
to look up as to the organ of an association of young men, who have 
traced for intellect a new circle, and entered it with the boldness of 
innovators and would-be martyrs. The surmise that under these 
manifestations of moral enterprise a germ of political conspiracy 
might lurk, gave it an additional attraction. 

Bestureff already known by a series of historical and fanciful tales, 
anes its critical part. Ryleieff took a more dangerous course, 
Endowed with a most enthusiastic mind, carried away by the firm 
belief in the success of the meditated revolution, he presented to the 
nation a succession of poems, where, in the inspired language of pro- 
phecy, and only under the disguise of some ancient subject, he hinted 
plainly at the nature of coming events. Such is the meaning of 
“ Czyprynski’s Death.” In this view ‘ Nalewayka’s Confession ” 
has been conceived and executed. The best qualities of his imagi- 
native and dramatic powers have been thrown into the composition 
of his poem entitled, ‘‘ Woynarowski ;” while his skill and industry 
have been most usefully employed in a rich collection of national 
melodies. It is needless to add that these compositions have been 
prohibited, nay, even their trace studiously hunted and destroyed 
whenever met with, since the prophecies they contained have been 
shaped into something more than idle speculations. 

By far the best, however, of the four poetical heroes, or rather 
hervic poets, is Kuehelbecker. Imbued with the spirit of German 
philosophy, and chiefly with that of Schelling’s, he carried over to 
the highest regions of understanding the struggle which was raging 
so fiercely below, between the idealists and the materialists, the par- 
tisans of Plato and those of Aristotle, the fainting Voltairian genius 
and the returning strength of faith, the classics and the romantics. 
For the development of his favourite theory he established, with his 
friend, Prince Odoiewski, a Review under the title of * Mnemozyna.” 
But it made few, very few converts, though his arms were always 
chosen with sagacity, and his enthusiasm tempered by sober dictates 
of reason. The walls of the strong hold he assailed were manned 
with men of standing reputation, and the spirited, though servile, 
phalanx of the redactors of St. Petersburgh Journal. The delays 
and the toil of the battle made it soon apparent that to take 
hold of the sympathies of a nation yet unskilled in controversy 
and cali inquiry, the language of imagination is more convincing 
than the abstruse phraseology of philosophic reasoning. Kuehel- 
becker understood it at once. He inyoked the aid of a more powerful 
ally and entered the lists anew. It is in the inspiring companionship 
of the genius of the Avon that he challenged his opponents to a fight 
now no more so unequal. Its successful issue has been delayed b 
the events which removed the principal combatant from the field 
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of action. But the ultimate result has not been doubtful for a mo- 
ment. Truth has triumphed over prejudice. Indeed, nothing can 
be more interesting to Englishmen, nothing more honourable te 
that talented champion than the arduous task he imposed upon him- 
self. By means of excellent translations, admirable essays, and all 
those resources which enthusiasm knows how to press into its service, 
he succeeded in a short time to make Shakspeare as popular in the 
higher circle of readers as to render next to impossible, the return 
of the exclusive taste for the rigid forms and grandiloquent style of 
the French drama. The best of his translations are those of 
Macbeth, Richard the Third, and Henry the Fourth. In his ori- 
ginal writings he always aspires, and often attains, to that degree 
of excellence, which distances the man who creates from the 
plodding crowd of imitators. For as he so warmly toiled to disclose 
the riches and bring into repute the greatest poetical genius, so he 
carefully avoids the least suspicion of his disinterested motives, or 
the faintest appearance of his indemnifying himself by drawing from 
the inexhaustible exchequer of his patron. The general tenour of 
his poems has assigned to him a high station among that imaginative 
tribe of poets who contrive to see in a dew-drop the whole world 
reflected, to place the stage of a stirring tragedy in the corolla of a 
flower, and to cover with a rose-leaf a most intricate intrigue. 
Spencer would have adopted him for his child. Wieland could not 
resign to better hands Oberon’s magic horn. [He took a deep 


draught from that goblet, 


“ Der sich mit Weine fiillet 
So bald ein Biedermann, ihn an die hippen bringt. 
Der quell versieget nie, woraus sein Nektar guillet. 


His heroes are the spirits who serve 


* the fairy queen 
To dew her orbs upon the green, 


And hang a pear! in every cowslip’s ear.” 
In guise of a sceptre he carries a lily-stalk. Ariel obeys his com- 
mands. Puck jests and makes him smile. And Titania, who pro- 
g © > ; 2 ¢ 2 she > ' ” 
bably had stolen him, when yet a “ sweet changeling, 
“ Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy.” 


“ Izorski,” his best poem, to say nothing of “David,” a fine lyric per- 
formance, brings within a small compass all the peculiarities of his 
genius. [lad we to give it an intelligible title in English, we would 
call it “ Childe Harold Redeemed ;” for Izorski is a wandering poet, 
who has seen all, felt all, and yet neither by the constant change of 
scene, nor by the bustle of active life, can shake off the curse of 
“the fulness of satiety.” The author directs towards him the eyes 
of Buka, the chief of the magic world. He is entrusted to the 
charge of spirits, and whirled through a long succession of trials. 
He dies, but leaves only his corpse to them, for his soul, purified by 
atonement, ascends to the throne of the Creator. 

It is in these words that Buka deputes to Izorski’s service Shishi- 
mara, “the shrewd and knavish sprite” of the Russian Fairy-poten- 
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tates: “ Enough, quite enough of your tricks. You have turned the 
head of my reckless pupil, the Russian Literature. | have given her a 
gallant Frenchman for her guardian ; I have given her a nurse. She 
was called the Muse, but you have thrown dust into their eyes, and 
my pupil betakes herself again to her wild frolics. This time you 
shall not escape the deserved penalty. I am omnipotent. You 
know I could change you into trembling courtiers, or poets without 
talent, or fat oxen, and yoke you toa plough. But my mercy is 
boundless. [ shall be satisfied with a less severe punishment. You, 
Shishimara, the foremost in all mischief, you shall take service for a 

ear unto Izorski. Begin by enticing him into meshes of the god of 
ee.” &e. 

To this we shall add, may the fate of Izorski personate the 
destinies of Russian literature—may she, after a vagrant and bootless 
flight abroad, warmed as she has already been by the glow of love 
and fancy at home, purify her essence by universal sympathy with 
the people, and, throwing off the unseemly garb of pride and error, 
ascend the throne of glory. 

In the present dearth of genius in Russia, political persecution 
having made such sad havoc among literary men, Prince Wiazemski 
stands at the head of his profession. His renown rests for the most 
part upon trifles, such as may please for a while, but cannot endure 
the test of long years. ‘The extinguished race of kings’ fools has 
lately found fit representatives in witty chamberlains. Of course 
there is a progress. The spiral cap has been superseded by the 
cocked hat, the bawble by the sword, the bell by the golden key. 
The Russian court swarms with such worthies. Prince Wiazemski 
leads the ring. He is the first jester at the court, the most gifted 
knight of the table-talk, and the most fashionable punster in the per- 
fumed boudoir. He dresses in the best style, enters the ball-room 
with the most approved step, sits down to the piano and charms the 
company with his fine bass. His eye is invited, his conversation 
courted, and even his angry retort not displeasing. He never greets 
a hoary son of Mars with a stale joke or praise ; for a fair dame he 
has always something more than an unmeaning compliment; for the 
emperor something less than flattery. A host of myrmidons live for 
months upon the crumbs of his single repast of wit. Is an epigram, 
a satire wanted, does a fine portrait or painting wait for an apposite 
superscription, is some event at hand requiring a festive ode, it is 
the always ready talent of the prince chamberlain which is brought 
to the task. Such eminence may be deemed enviable—it cannot 
but sadden the mind which considers how much greater things such 
talents might have effected. Nor is this supposition gratuitous, for 
his descriptive poem of Warsaw and its environs possesses many rare 
beauties; and even in his trifles there are passages conspicuous for 
strength of thought and manliness of expression. 

In Griboiedoff, the Russian comedy has found, if we may be 
allowed to use the term, a sentimental Moliére. Assuredly in no 
comic of the present age can we discover the darker and brighter 
threads of tuman life so closely blended, mirth and feeling so nicely 
chequering the canvass of intrigue. His principal comedy bears the 
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title of Tos Much of Wisdom.” It is a bold inroad into the privacy 
in the higher Russian society. A wealthy tradesinan grown to some 
importance in the government of his native town, a young Frenchified 
girl, a stunted colonel, a witty peasant soubrette, an ever-bowing, 
though never-speaking secretary, a couple of proud countesses, a 
warm-hearted critic and scoffer, strut in their turns through the 
stage, and mingle in an ingenious plot. We have often bewailed the 
scarcity of translations from Russian into English, but our regret has 
been as often mitigated by the certainty of a doubtful success. Of 
this, however, we ure sure, that if the comedy of * Too Much of 
Wisdom” were ever to receive the honours of representation upon 
the English stage, the public favour would place it soon beside the 
master-works of foreign origin. Our poet tried his forces in what is 
termed “ the higher walks of the drama.” But the success of his 
tragedy, * The Georgian Girl,” has been a failure in comparison with 
the brilliant career of his comedies. The cause is obvious. Under 
a despotic government no species of literature can be tolerated, 
where virtue and self-dignity is extolled, vice and servility con- 
demned. Besides this, much in a theatrical performance must escape 
the control of the public censor, and the severity of the autocrat, 
The spark of feeling is so easily communicated to thousands, the least 
inflection of the voice, the least motion of the actor, may give a deep 
meaning to an apparently innocuous verse. Hence the Russian stage 
is yet condemned for a long time to endure the undivided sway of 
French Vaudeville, and the tedious drama after Ducange and Kotze- 
bue. And even these must needs inake a hasty retreat, whenever at 
its portals shall appear the Chiarini family with their ropes, Boseo 
with his apparatus, or Taglioni with her aerial cohort. 

We have thus marshalled before the reader the chief princes of 
the literary array in Russia. But though we are precluded from 
noticing the lesser knights, we cannot say of them with Pandarus, 
“The eagles are gone, crows and daws, crows and daws.” ‘There is 
Delwich, the charming songster; Buratynski, whose muse, wrapt in 
the mists of Finland, and standing on the rocky shores of Scandina- 
vian mythology, winks from afar to her brighter sister, who led 
Pushkin to the sunny clime of the south, amidst the smiling vine- 
yards, covling fountains, and enchanting ruins of the Crimea; there 


is Yershoff, Timoficieff; Benediktoff, Laretchnikoff, and a host of 


young aspirants to the honours of poetic celebrity. 

The same variety, and the same uncertainty and vacillation will be 
found on the more stationary domain of prose. The quicksands of 
poetry have undermined the stability of the firm land. In the de- 
partmnentof fiction, every species of romance, from the historical tale 
to the mystic extravagance—from the pictures in Walter Scott’s style 
to the phantasmagorias of Hoffman’s and de Balzac’s invention—has 
been successively tried and hitherto signally failed. Momentary and 
flitty as it is to be hoped the passage of those foreign invaders 
will be, there will remain, nevertheless, for a long time a trace of 
common-place, adorned with high-sounding historical names, and a 
residue of the most childish theories and dreamings. ‘‘ Placed,” says 
a Russian critic, * between the two extremes, between the dark and 
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chilly desert of triteness and the hellish array of feverish ravings, 
we may exclaim in the words of the Picts to the Romans: ‘ The 
barbarians drive-us to the sea, the sea throws us back to the barba- 
rians. If you do not come to our aid we shall perish, either by sword 
or water.’” Still some consolation may be derived from the circum. 
stance that the best and sober kind of romance, that of contemporary 
manners and character, has emerged from the conflict of these ele- 
ments, wafted aloft by the talents of Bulharin. There are probably 
very few among the tale-reading class of Englishmen, who are not 
acquainted with the name of this author, as most of his novels have 
been translated into French and German. The hero of his most 
popular work is a kind of Russian Tom Jones, or Oliver Twist. 
In pourtraying the vicissitudes of Wizigin’s life, the author finds often 
an opportunity for shrewd remarks upon social vices, for the picture 
of domestic circle, and for handling the arm of surprise, which is 
sure to delight the reader, whenever, amidst the wild frolics of 
mirth and satire, he unexpectedly stumbles over a scene of moving 
interest. And in these qualities he has been seldom surpassed by 
the pungency of myo or the pathetic spontaneity of ‘“ Boz.” 
Zagoskin carried off the honours of the historical novel—Bestureff 
and Nikitenka those of the fanciful tale. The latter’s “ Life of 
Elizabeth Kulman” has been the best production of the last year, 
searcely Pushkin’s ‘« The Queen of Spades,” and Brambeas’s “ Excur- 
sion to the Island of Bears,” excepted. 

Of the political and’periodical literature, we have little more to say 
than what may be easily guessed by an intelligent reader. We have 
promised from the beginning to abstain from exposing the chief 
names of that talented gang of servile writers, by whose productions 
the political system of Russia has attained the height of prosperity, 
from whose skill her diplomacy derives its European credit for 
ability, and her glaring encroachments sometimes obtain a delusive 
show of justice. This class of writers is the only one which enjoys 
partial freedom, as long as its motto is—to mislead. Is not that boon 
of half liberty a little akin to the Emperor Bazil’s magnanimity, who, 
after the defeat of his revolted subjects, deprived all his captives of 
sight, leaving one eye to one of each hundred, that “ he might con- 
duct his blind century” to the feet of their monarch? Such use of 
one eye has been vouchsafed to a select circle of prolific authors, 
who must, in return, bring their respective centuries to the throne 
and the views of the principal mover. Its unchanging obliquity has 
been secured by the bean of political servility—a deceiving and false 
medium though it be, it is seldom rejected, for it is encased in gold 
and held up by the dispenser of honours and dignities. Their pens 
are constantly kept in activity. Newspapers and reviews, foreign 
and domestic, are crammed with their eon Does some- 


where a diplomatic difficulty occur, immediately the Russian solu- 
tion of the problem makes its appearance in the shape of a pamphlet. 
Has some bold step of Muscovite rapacity alarmed the cabinets of 
Paris, or of London, an in-quarto full of soothing balm and modera- 
tion is sure to arrive by the first post from St. Petersburgh. Does 
Russia meditate upon a new conquest, a compendious volume is 
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soon put forth as a feeler. We will adduce an instance. As soon 
as the question of the Circassian independence began to be mooted 
in Europe, the Russian presses sent forth weve Pie, a work in four 
volumes, containing much useful information upon that country, full 
of conclusions aiming at one very intelligible point. All literary 
worth cannot be denied to those authors. In their writings there is 
every charm to captivate, a show of extensive learning to astonish, 
and every pretence of strict logic to persuade. But the subtlest 
ingenuity, even greater than that of the painter, who, when asked 
by an one-eyed prince to paint his portrait, ‘“‘ would never think to 
paint such a noble face in any other way but in profile,” would be at 
a loss to show that those cyclopian hirelings have any valid right to 

reat distinction in literature. It would be equally tedious and use- 
ee to enumerate the titles of the Russian periodicals. The exist- 
ence at St. Petersburgh of a good German, an elegant French, and 
an excellent Polish, journal, is a circumstance sufficiently speaking 
in its own commendation. The occasional controversies of the news- 
papers are highly amusing, when the watchfulness of the censors is 
taken into account. Those of St. Petersburgh are in constant war 
on petty literary grounds with their Moscow contemporaries; and 
there is an inborn antipathy between them, just as between the 
minions of the court and the old aristocracy residing al the former 
capital of the empire. While this imparts a seasoning to the diurnal 
press, the almanacks and the keepsakes vie with each other in the 
elegance of external splendour and the choice of new poetry, and 
the magazines in the speed with which they procure novelties from 
London or Paris. 

Science is and will be flourishing in Russia; but, in the vast em- 
pire, its dominion is limited to three or four universities. Those 
chosen seats of learning shall never lack of eminent men, as long as 
the poor German Gelehrte, or the aspiring French savant will have to 
choose between neglect in their own country and the easy honours 
and rich emoluments of a less cultivated land. The over-population 
of learned men, in the prosperous quarters of the world, will always 
drive some noble exile to a remote and untenanted strand. ‘Thus in 
Russia, to borrow Bacon’s expression, “ men enter upon the design 
of learning for lucre and profession,” and they estimate knowledge 
as “a shop for profit or sale.” If, therefore, we hear of some new 
solution of a mathematical problem read before a learned society at 
St. Petersburgh, of a new discovery made in chemistry at the Abo 
university, or an astronomical calculation issued from the Dorpat 
observatory, we ought to be guarded against attributing it to a gene- 
ral progress in science rather than to the charms of a heavy purse. 
Too much praise cannot be, however, bestowed upon the government 
for having established journals in each of its departments, destined 
to collect the different data concerning the administration of the coun- 
try. Neither has private industry allowed itself to be left behind in 
this laudable purpose. An Encyclopedia, on a magnificent scale, is 
in the course of publication, and must greatly add in time to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. We have seen some of its opening numbers, 
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and cannot sufficiently commend the good taste, fairness, and impar- 
tiality, displayed in its redaction. Witness the articles concerning 
that delicate and most thorny of all subjects for a Russian writer—- 
the history of Poland. 

In conclusion of this hasty review of the state of Russian Litera- 
ture since 1815, we must observe, that the present season is the season 
of dearth and lassitude. The period of raised expectations, brilliant 
hopes, and mighty efforts, has been naturally followed by that of 
repose and discouragement, such as is the immediate result of the 
consciousness of ‘¢ youth spent, labour host, and life’s life fled away.” 
Even that easy branch of industry, commonly called the book- 
making, remains now ata very low ebb. “We have no time to 
write,” exclaims an author, “ for we are all in active service.” Ft 
is quite true. A writer engaged in the composition of a novel may 
be stopped in the middle of the most enthusiastic chapter, by an order 
commanding his presence in some remote town of icy Siberia. An- 
other must leave off the best argument of a philosophic, and perhaps 
philanthropic, essay, to march at a moment’s notice with his regiment 
to, combat the free Circassians. But the rapid progress hitherto made 
is a sure token of future advancement. We have marked the three 
immense strides made by Russian letters in the short space of a cen- 
tury. The epoch of the first trials has been succeeded, under Cathe- 
rine the Great, by steady attention to the experience of other nations, 
till the national spirit, awakened by the danger of foreign invasion, 
began to spin out from its own bosom the web of its literature. 
Zukowski touched first the source of popular feeling ; Pushkin drove 
deeper into that unexplored mine; and Kuehelbecker successfull 
played off Shakspeare against the blind attachment to the Preah 
models. Piracy was the characteristic mark of the first epoch, set- 
thement and imitation of the second, creative activity of the third. 
The sympathies and the imagery of the people were unknown to the 
first, little valued by the second, secretly conspired with by the third 
generation of literary men. That conspiracy has failed on the poli- 
tical, but succeeded on the intellectual ground. A sudden stop fol- 
lowed. But it is the hush of breathless expectation of a genius, who 
shall infuse unity, speed the advancement, and regulate the course of 
the wavering and discordant pioneers. For, as it has been justly 
observed, literature ought to be one work, the well-arranged and 
harmonious cast of one mind. Inthe mean time the field is rich for 
poetic harvest. As the light breaks upon its expanse from the west, 
the different shapes of society, the primitive hues, the span of the 
heights, the distance of the chasms, borrow a magic charm from the 
uncertain ray of the twilight. Poetry cannot choose a more inspiring 
abode, But as the indolent gaze of senseless admiration on the rising 
sun, till sight becomes dim, ideas confused, and every exertion im- 
potent, would depress, so the careful survey of the land, the vigilant 
watch set upon its beauties, emerging from darkness, will exalt the 
destinies of literature. The unseemly dimensions, and consequent 
weakness, of the Russian empire, have often been compared to a 
brazen Colossus supported by clay feet. With equal truth that simile 
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may be applied to her literary greatness. It is a giant, who, to 
borrow Shakspeare’s expression, “ hath the joints of every thing, but 
every thing out of joint ; thathe is a gouty Briareus, many hands and 
no use; or par-blind Argus, many eyes and no sight. The chief 
source of that evil has been sufficiently explained. The accessory 
blemishes may be reduced to those two principal ones—servility and 
vanity. To the first we have adverted at length, speaking of par- 
ticular writers. Fully exposing the faulty state of society, we have, 
in every case, put the most charitable construction upon the conduct 
of the individual. Aristippus may be excused, insome degree, when, 
having to present a petition to a tyrant, he falls to his feet to ensure 
the success of his suit; and if not, at least the wit of his answer should 
be applauded, “It is not my fault,” said he to an upbraiding friend, 
“ but is the fault of Dionysius, who has his ears in his feet.” A little 
taint of vanity may be allowed to a nation, so prematurely risen, and 
ever so successful. But the reluctance to bear the restraint of any rule, 
the forwardness of showing the vices as well as the charms of Russian 
fancy, if carried too far, may be fatal to literature. That defect 
Pushkin has admirably exposed in that poem, to which he gave the 
following significant motto. Pétri de vanité, il avait encore plus de 
cette espece d’orgueil, qui fait ayouez avec la méme indifference les 
bonnes comme les mauvaises actions, suite d’un sentiment de supe- 
riorité peut étre imaginaire. This has procreated another great 
defect, frivolity. Most of the Russian authors wander at random 
through every clime of poetry, run through the labyrinth of all sub- 
jects, take up the pen and lay it down again without any assignable 
cause, as if they were possessed by that whimsical spirit of the em- 
press Anne, who broke once an important treaty with a foreign 
power, because when in the act of signing it a fly happened to alight 
on the top of the pen. But all this will disappear in proportion as 
the literary men will transfer their incense from the altar of the 
autocrat to that of the people. An attention to the wants and sym- 
pathies of that people will infuse unity, command steadiness, and 
ensure success. A corresponding movement for the emancipation of 
the lower classes has been in progress among every tribe of the great 
Slavonian family. The lines draw close to converge into one com- 
mon centre. The union in spirit must precede the political federa- 
tion. The consummation of that event must be prepared by the 
kindred alliance of respective literatures. Let the Russians, the 
youngest scion of that reviving race, strain their forces to that central 
point, and in Wiaremski’s inspired words— 


** Hasten to live and to feel.” 


“* Y zyt taropitsia i chawstwowat spieshyt.” 
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AN IRISH FAIR; 


OR, THE FEUDS OF THE MACMULLONUCHS AND THE O’RAFFERTIES. 


“ Who saw the sun to-day ?” enquired one of our English monarchs, 
on the morning of the eventful battle which decided the fate of the 
two rival houses of York and Lancaster. 

“Who says Paiz?”* exclaimed Terry Macmullonuch on the after- 
noon of Garvoch fair, that memorable day which decided the long 
smothered feud and bitter grudge that existed betwixt the two old 
Irish houses, the O’Rafferties and Macmullonuchs. 

The long and bitter contention that existed between the white and 
red roses, and the bloodshed caused in England by that contention, is 
so well recorded in history, that for us to attempt any account of it 
here would be superfluous, besides deviating from the tale we have 
promised to relate. Let it suffice, that the above was an ominous 
question for Richard of England ; for the bare idea that the sun had 
refused to shine on him and his army, as‘he prepared for the onset, 
had well-nigh sunk the hero in him, and he ultimately lost the 
battle and his life. * 

But the history of the Macmullonuchs and the O’Rafferties is not 
so well known to the world. Indeed, Irish history is very vague with 
respect to the genealogy of these two houses; for we believe the 
are only mentioned by one famed Irish historian, Father Murtoch 
O’Blarney, a monk of the order of St. Bridget, who wrote the wars 
of Connaught and UJster. It was accounted a wonderful production 
in those days, for Father O’Blarney was a prodigy of learning; and 
his works (all written in “owld Irish”) were deposited with great care 
in the archives of Connaught; and Mr. Dennis O’Gorse, our great 
maternal grandfather, who was librarian to the Milesian literary so- 
ciety in Ballyforgan, gave us the following story, which he translated 
from the original tongue, with his own two hands. 

An Irish fair, above all other amusements, is the most amusing to 
a stranger that was ever exhibited. Many have attempted to de- 
scribe one, but we are of opinion that it beggars all description. To 
describe an Irish fair accurately is beyond the art of man. Let him 
indulge in language ever so glowing, or pourtray in colours ever so 
bright, he must—he will fall far short of reality. Nothing but ocular 
demonstration can prove to a stranger the delight, the harmony, the 


5 


fun, frolic, and variety of an “ Irish fair.’ There is an amusing 


song, called the “ Sprig of Shelellah,” in which an “Irish Fair” is 
humorously enough described :— 


“Who has e’er had the luck to see Donnebrook fair, 
An [rishman all in his glory is there, 
With his sprig of Shellelah and shamrock so green. 
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“ He goes into a tint and he spends half-a-crown, 
He comes out, meets a friend, and for love knocks him down, 
With his sprig of shelellah and shamrock so green.” 


Now Donnebrook fair is the most amusing fair in the united 
dominions, and Paddy may well brag of it. Jacky Bull talks loudly 
of his ‘“ Bartholomew Fair ;” and Sawney slily edges in a word about 
his “ Hallow Fair;” but of all the fairs in Great Britain or Ireland 
there is none that can form a tithe of Donnebrook. 

However, the fair we are about to speak of, stands not in com- 
parison with any of the great fairs we have mentioned. Garvoch is 
a small market-town in the north of Ireland ; the annual fair is small, 
itis true, but a great deal of business is transacted in it; and dealers 
of all kinds, and from all parts of the country, attend it. 

This fair was always held in the month of June; and was gene- 
rally favoured with fine weather, which was a great inducement for 
linen weavers, bleachers, cattle dealers, graziers, &c., to attend it. 
The O’Rafferties were a race of men who originally belonged to the 
province of Connaught; but at the time Red Phelim, or Phillimy 
Roe as he was vulgarly called, vanquished the Ulster boys, and he and 
his followers took possession of that part of the kingdom he had over- 
come, the O’Rafferties emigrated from the kingdom of Connaught, 
and took up their residence in Ulster with Prince Phelim their 
chief. 

The Macmullonuchs were descendants of the O’Rafferties, b 
old Mullonuch O’Rafferty, as the Mac and the O” will testify, the 
O’s being the original sons of the old stock; while the Mac’s show 
they are the great grandsons of some son, or may be the sons of 
some bastard brother of the old race. Thus the race of old Mullo- 
nuch were called Mac Mullonuchs, or the sons of Mullonuch; and 
although they were branches from the same tree, they considered 
themselves separate families, because they looked on Mullonuch as 
their founder. 

For many years they all lived together in common, in the king- 
dom of Connaught; but as the young race increased, the O’Raffer- 
ties strove all in their power to keep them under; and used then 
cruelly, making them bonds-men and slaves, cutters of turf and 
drawers of water—men at arms and aliens to their race. Whenever 
the O’Rafferties were called to war with any of the other prin- 
cipalities, or when they were obliged to go out on a foraging party 
(for the lifting of cattle, and each clan annoying another, was as 
common in Ireland as it was in Scotland under the feudal law, or in 
England under the heptarchy), the Macmullonuclis were obliged to 
fill up the army of the O’Rafferties ; they were also laid under con- 
tribution, so that the O’Rafferties became severe task-masters, and 
the Macmullonuchs groaned grievously beneath their heavy load. 
Still they waxed great; the generation increased, and the Mac- 
mullonuchs became a mighty people. They had struggled hard, and 
grumbled long, to get free; many of their chiefs had risen in rebel- 
lion, but they were repulsed and brought back to their servitude. 


5 
Many generations had come and departed from the struggles of 
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this world; long, long had the O’Rafferties become denizens in 
Ulster, whilst the Macmullonuchs still remained in Connaught; and 
never did they meet at fair, or market, or wake, or christening, but 
a cruel affray took place, until the Macimullonuchs resolved to shake 
off the yoke at once, and rid themselves of their task-masters or be 
annihilated for ever, and for this reason they resolved to attack them 
on their own ground. Such is the outline of the history of the two 
clans, and the story of the last quarrel ran as follows. By the bye, 
it would appear that Father perse yps | had written the history of this 
affray from the traditional recital of an old resident, and perfectly 
remembered each circumstance, which Father O’Blarney set down 
thus :— 

“Well it was a delightful morning, as the sun ever ushered in upon 
the world,” said owld Lanty Macmaanus, a merry owld man, some- 
where above fourscore years of age, but as brisk and as lively as a 
lark. Lanty had been dropped at his birth, just like a blot of ink 
upon a sheet of fair paper, in the town land of the Leck, in the parish 
of Aughadirce in the county of Derry, and not far from the market 
town of Garvoch; and from his great age, long residence and local 
knowledge, had become the chronicler of the time. 

“ Well, it was a delightful morning as the sun ever rose upon in 


. 5 . . 
the month of June, that ushered in the annual June fair of Garvoch ; 


and a purty sight it was to see the merry boys, and the purty girls, 
stumping it on their bare hoofs over the green sod, or along the 
beaten high way. The young men smartly dressed in nice leathers, 
cotton stockings, and well-creeshed brogues; and the girls with their 
petticoats kilted to the knee, showing white legs, well turned ancles, 
and fine broad feet that would pave the way beautifully before a 
man on a snowy day; all making their way as fast as their trotters 
would carry them to the place of merry-making ; whilst the plodding 
merchant, the rough grazier, the cunning cattle-dealer, and the 
industrious linen weaver, wended their way to the scene of action, 
with eager looks, and anxious minds, each man bent on his own 
thrift, and nothing thinking on his neighbour's luck. 

“ The shebeens were all open by the break of day. The tents and 
stalls for whiskey and sweetmeats, and ribbons and brogues, were all 
erected in the market-place, and at the different entrances to the 
town, so as to entice the customers to take a neggin of the one, ora 
pair of the other. Even at that early hour, the loud laugh, the joyous 
scream of the girls as the boys tickled them, the merry joke, and the 
lively song, were to be heard resounding from all quarters. Many 
were the yards of ribbons that were bought and presented by the 
blythe lads to the sweet little girls of their hearts; many were the 
pounds of almonds, and sweets, and nuts, and ginger-bread, that 
were consumed ; many were the hundreds of pounds worth of gold 
that were turned by the bargains on yarn, linen, cows, pigs, butter, 
and flax-seed ; and many a gallon of beautiful whiskey was swal- 
lowed long before the sun had risen to his meridian. 


“ The fair now presented a scene of jollity and good humour, each. 


face wore a smile of gaiety and content. The old ones were wetting 
their dry whistles in order to make them the more cute to draw a 
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good bargain from his neighbour ; others were pouring the whiskey 
in torrents down other people’s throats, in order to stupify them, so 
that they could cheat them; the young ones were amusing them- 
selves. ‘I'he pipers and the fiddlers were puffing and scraping away 
for the dear life of them, and many a Darby and Judy, and Patrick 
and Norah, and Teddy and Shellah, were beating their trotters to 
the merry jig and petticoatee on the green sward and barn floor. 
Och, man alive, but it was happiness to the young hearts, and delight 
to the old ones, to see friends and neighbours, and sweethearts and 
wives, and brothers and sisters, and uncles and aunts, ay, faith, and 
grandfathers and grandmothers, footing it away to the fiddle and 
bag-pipe; the lads treating the lasses; and the owld boys drinking 
the whiskey. 

** Och, it’s well I remember, there was my owld great grandfather, 
by the mother’s side, Phelim O’Doherty, as young as the best of us, 
and Phelim was on the borders of fourscore—and a brave hearty 
owld fellow he was—Och, there was a time when you wouldn’t have 
seen the likes of him enter a fair. Then there was Corney Mac- 
shane—och, that was the boy that would clear the fair in a jiffy; 
and there was Maurice O'Grady, and Murtoch O’Sullivan, and 
Barney Macmullonuch, and Dennis O'Rafferty, and Toll O’Neale, 
and fifty more of the owld stock, and all right boys, and not one of 
them under sixty, and not a soul of them that couldn’t tip off his 
quart of whiskey and not to be a bit the worse for it. 

“ Well, there they were all as merry as fun, frolic, and poteen, 
could make them. About nvon, the crathur began to mount in their 
noddles; and a few of the bright boys began to appear among the 
crowd with scowling brows, and lowering looks, a fiendish grin, and 
clenched fists. Some would toss up their hats in the air, with a 
shout; others would twirl their shelellahs over their heads, and give 
a leap, and a turn, with a significant kick backward with the left leg, 
and a throwing forward of the right, then a skip in the air, asa 
token of defiance to some one, which spoke as plainly as a kick and a 
shout could speak—‘ Here I am, nate for any thing; sing, laugh, 
drink, dance, or fight—I'm the boy for sport--I can do the work— 
it’s myself that could clear the market.’ But still all was quiet—it 
was too soon for real sport, and not the slightest appearance of dis- 
turbance was in the whole fair. ‘Those demonstrations of defiance 
signified nothing ; for the toss of the hat, the twirl of the shelellah, 
and the skip, and the kick, were all mere tokens of joy, and love, and 
good humour, to an Irishman at a fair. 

‘Things went on in this friendly manner till about two o'clock. 
The greater part of the business of the fair was over. Cattle, linen, 
and yarns, pigs, butter, and flax-seed had had a brisk sale; and the 
only business of consequence was the purchase of sweets and almonds, 
and caps and top-knots, and whiskey,—barring where some owld sneck- 
drawers—farmers and graziers who had congregated in the parlours 


. 5 . 
of the public-houses—were endeavouring to draw harder bargains. 
* Hundreds were now collected in the market-place. Friends had 
met friends; some were shaking hands, some were kissing, others 


were patronising the fruit stalls and the confectionaries, and many 
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were appointing where they would meet when all was over, that they 
—— enjoy each other’s company on their way home. All of a 
sudden the mirth was stopped. It was as if the warning voice of 
heaven had spoken from the thunder cloud, and said, ‘ Now, good 
people, get ye home. Ye have played the fool long enough; take 
warning and be off before the bolt bursts, or it will carry ye all off 
like a sweeping torrent.’ But no, it wouldn't do. Irishmen are 
used to such things at a fair, and they looked on unmoved. A dis- 
tant murmur was heard ; then a shout; then a buz ran through the 
whole fair. In a few moments, the dense crowd from the far end 
of the street was seen rolling towards the market-place, like a sweep- 
ing flood that bears all before it. On it comes—the shout more loud, 
and the murmur more distinct and determined. It was now that 
Garvoch began to wear the real appearance of a fair. In the midst 
of this dense multitude that rolled on, was to be seen one handsome 
young man, who, like the loadstone rock, drew all along with him. 
He was dressed in a flannel jacket, a little hat, with a nice blue 
ribbon tied round it (more be token, Mary Macartney, the dear 
erathur, had made him a present of it that very morning), he had on 
nate brogues, cotton stockings, and leathern breech-cases. His shirt- 
collar was thrown open, displaying a neck as white as one of Squire 
Carney’s swans, and a countenance as mild and expressive as Marvey 
Gollocher, the last prince of Connaught. He flourished a tremen- 
dous shelellah over his head, and his voice was heard amid the mul- 
titude like the sound of many waters. And ever and anon he gave a 
— and a skip, and a twirl round, exclaiming in a voice of thunder, 
‘Who says paiz ?—who’ll have a bating ?—who'll give me a bat- 
ing ?—holy Jasus! will nobody give me a bating?--I’m sweating 
for a bating!—Hew! who says Paiz?” Then he would give a skip, 
a twirl round, and a shout ‘ Hew!’ and in this manner he carried the 
multitude along with him, but no one attempted to interrupt him, or 
say ‘ Paiz.’ 

“ This was no other than the brave Misthur Terry Macmullonuch, 
the youngest and purtiest branch that had shot from the old trunk of 
Mullonuch O’ Rafferty, who was of lineal descent from the owld kings 
of Connaught ; and who had been sent out by his own clan that day 
to bid defiance to their old task-masters, the O'’Rafferties, and settle 
the ancient grudge that rankled in the bosoms of both parties. This 
was the noble boy that was ‘ sweating for a bating,’ but no one had 
offered to satisfy his craving appetite. 

“Mr. Terry Macmullonuch had so far proceeded on his expedition, 
‘without interruption.” He reached the cattle market, the very 
centre of it; the cows were all gone, ‘tis true, but it was plain to be 
seen they had been there by the plentiful stock of a certain something 
they had left behind. It was, as a farmer would say, ‘a rich soil ;’ 
or, as a facetious owld gentleman said one day to an honourable lady, 
as he accompanied her on a walk in the meadow—* Step out, Ma- 
dam,’ says he, ‘ Oh, curse ’em, the cows have been here!’ And so 
might have said Misthur Terry Macmullonuch. He now made a 
halt, just opposite the door of the principal inn, and again flourishing 
his oak twig, gave a shout, and a skip, and a kick of defiance—just 
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as a barn-yard cock would flap his wings and crow courageously on 
the top of his own dunghill. ‘Who says paiz?’ cried Terry, ‘ will 
no one give me a bating ?—will no one have a bating?—och, I’m 
sweating for a bating—hew! who says paiz ?’ 

“ At that moment a man without his coat, having a thundering 
shelellah in his hand, sprung from the inn door, and, before Terry 
Maemullonuch could say ‘ paiz’ again, hit him a most terrific whack 
on the back of the head.—‘I say paiz, bad luck to yer,’ said the 
man; ‘ take that, honey, and tell your friends you got it from hearty 
Paddy ;’ and down fell Misthur Terry Macmullonuch like a bullock, 
on the very dunghill where he had crowed so courageously. 

“ A murmur of discontent now ran through the crowd like distant 
thunder, or the hollow growing of the angry blast, when it traverses 
the concave of heaven before the bursting of the storm. This was 
the signal for attack, for this was the brave Paddeen O’ Rafferty, who 
struck down Terry Macmullonuch, and, by that same, accepted the 
challenge of the alien house; and in three minutes you could have 
seen five hundred shelellahs playing rick, tic, tic, like watchmen’s 
clappers on the thick heads and hard skulls of the Macmullonuchs 
and the O’Rafferties. Now was the beauty of an Irish fair. Now 
did the boys meet in rale right arnest, with their 


“Hearts soft with whiskey, 
Their heads soft with blows, 
From a sprig of shelellah and shamrock so green.’ 


“ Now did the Macmullonuchs advance, bearingd own all before 
them, making the O’Rafferties wince, and swear, and crouch, and 
turn their backs for a moment. Anon the tide of war turned in 
favour of the O’Rafferties, and the Macmullonuchs in their turn 
retreated, Now did both parties meet like heroes, whilst the god of 
war appeared loth to decide for fear of spoiling sport, and many 
were the cracked crowns and bloody sconces that strewed the market- 
place. Still the belligerents increased, and as the wounded fell, their 
places were instantly supplied with fresh troops, till the market- 
place was one scene of blood and carnage. 

‘‘The battle raged on; loud was the roar, and dreadful was the 
conflict, whilst calm and delightful was the summer day, shining in 
all its beauty and serene majesty, as if on purpose just to show the 
contrast; for loud were the yells of the combatants, and deep were 
the groans of the wounded and the dying—poor unthinking, good- 
natured wretches, whom curiosity, and love of sport, had induced 
to go in the fray, and brought them to an untimely end. Fierce 
was the contest, and long had it continued. Curses and prayers were 
heard in the same breath ; blessings and blasphemies were mingled ; 
and friends and foes lay sprawling on the earth together. 

“Great as had been the havoc, the two parties appeared nothing 
reduced ; the dense multitude seemed like one huge piece of ma- 
chinery ; the fierce combatants appeared as if they were wedged 
together, and unable to extricate themselyes. The thousand shelel- 
lahs flourished in the air, and, on descending, rebounded with a tre- 
mendous crack, crack, crack, like the hammers of an immense 
beetling engine thumping a web of brown linen on the beams, 
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“Tt was now four o’clock ; nearly two hours had the battle raged, 
yet was there no abatement in the ardour of the pugilists. Hun- 
dreds of them strewed the market-place, but the victory of the field 
hung as it were by the centre, like the trembling beam, whose nice 
balance raises and lowers the scales so equally, that it is impossible 
to tell the heavier: each party with the other was even matched. 

“In prowess, neither dared to yield the palm; in hatred for each 
other, they were equal. In numbers, the Macmullonuchs had the 
advantage, but the O’Rafferties made up the difference in tactics. 
Upon the whole, the fate of battle poised upon a needle’s point, the 
slightest puff would turn it round. 

“‘ At this awful moment a shout of triumph was heard ; the bellige- 
rents stopped as if by instinct. A young man, about four and twenty 
se of age, was seen pushing his way amid the crowd—appearing 

ike Saul among the people. He measured six feet two inches high, 
and was a handsome man, with a countenance mild as the light that 
ushers in the god of day. All eyes were fixed upon him—both 
sides fell back like two mountains to give him passage, or, as did the 
floods of Jordan heap on either side for Israel’s chosen bands to 
gain the promised land ; so did the panting combatants retire to 
give him way. He reached the centre. All was still as midnight 
silence. His bright eyes shed a lustre around—they fixed upon 
the object of his search, and in an instant, that radiant light that 
beamed from those eyes was changed—dark as the thunder-storm 
he frowned—the anger of Joye was imprinted on his brow, and 
those eyes that erst had beamed with delight, glared the light- 
ning’s flash upon O’ Rafferty, whom he now encountered, and who now 
stood before the enemy of his clan—young Barney Macmullonuch. 

“ Young O’Rafferty, nothing dismayed by this encounter, waved 
his oaken cudgel high above his head—the shelellahs were hid in an 
instant; then wiping the blood and sweat from his manly face with 
his shirt sleeves, he called for silence—it was granted—and turning 
to his followers, with a gracious smile, he thus addressed them : — 

“Men of Tubbermurry,’ he cried, ‘of Portlinown, Lochswillie, 
Inishone, Mahara, and Macharafelt! O’Rafferties, from every 
quarter—O’Rafferties, from wheresoe’er ye come ; O’Rafferties, the 
descendants of mighty kings—O’Rafferties, who are here this day 
to do your duty, listen to me—listen to Paddeen O’Rafferty of Bally- 
lachlan, and the Black Bog. Son of owld Paddeen O’ Rafferty, that 
brave owld man—my father—your father—all yer fathers ’— 

“* Blarney!’ cried twenty voices from among the Macmullonuchs. 

“¢ Silence! every mother’s son of ye, on peril of ye’r lives!’ cried 
young Barney Macmullonuch. Paddeen proceeded :— ' 

“<« Yes, O’Rafferties, that brave owld man, who you all know lost 
his life at Garvoch Fair three years ago—yes, fell by the butcherly 
hand of these base-born Macmullonuchs; the very men who ought to 
have been his guardian angels—not his butchers—men who have 

been fed and reared by the O’Rafferties from time immemorial, 
and this the recompense they made us.’ 

“ The O’Rafferties gave a deafening shout, a thousand shelellahs 
flourished above their heads, and with one voice they cried aloud, 
‘Bad luck to the beggarly rapscallions! Down with the slaves; 
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down with Macmullonuchs! och, bad luck to them!’ And again 
the shelellahs were brandished in the air, whilst the chary Mac- 
mullonuchs stood prepared on the defensive ; but the noble Paddeen 
interposed. 

“« My brave O’Rafferties,’ cried he, and waved his hand to keep 
the spalpeens quiet—‘ My brave O’Rafferties, you all know that 
owld Paddeen was your friend 

““¢ We do, wedo; we'll answer for that ; and a brave owld fellow 
was Paddeen—never a better ever handled a twig,’ cried the gaping 
crowd, now eager for the battle to be renewed. 

“ «So was he mine!’ cried young Paddeen. ‘ Ye all know he was 
my father.’ 

“«* Was he ?’ cried a voice from amongst the Macmullonuchs—‘ It’s 
a wise child knows its own father, that they say.’ 

“« Ah! who dares to utter scorn against my father ?’ cried Pad- 
deen. 

“<« Bathersham !’ cried the same voice. ‘ By my soul, if your own 
mother, owld Biddy Machane, was alive, and here, she could tell 
another tale.’ 

“A general buzz arose in the ranks of the O’Rafferties—Barney 
Macmullounch was about to speak, but young Paddeen, waving his 
cudgel, and holding up his manly head, cried, ‘ Let them scoff on— 
[heed them not. They know I am as the mighty rock in ocean 
fixed ; the saucy billows dash against its sides; they fret and foam ; 
with angry roar they then retire dismayed, without once moving it. 
But hear me, brave O’Rafferties—now let me speak to ye of my 
father. Now let me ask ye one question,—was there ever a better 
landlord than owld Paddeen ?’ 

*“©* Never! never in the wide world,’ cried the O’Rafferties. 

“* When was there a time that your children cried for bread, and 
he didn’t relieve yer wants ?’ 

*“« Never! never!’ 

“¢ What barn door wouldn't fly open at his thrust, and the corn 
and the praties fly into your sacks ” 

“*QOch! the devil a one! He was a darling for giving us chape 
bread.’ 

““*When the winters were cold, and the firing scarce and dear, 
and your poor wives and your dear little naked childre cried with 
cowld, and winter’s frost and snow, what turf-stack refused you two 
or three kish of turf? Did he not always divide the spoil, and make 
ye happy ” 

“* He did, he did! 

“« Then what spite had the Maemullonuchs against him, that they 
slew hii ? Why they declared that he was covetous—call ye that 
conduct coyetous, O’Rafferties? Yet they said that he was covetous 
—and yet the Macmullonuchs are decent fellows. We all did love 
owld Paddeen—ay, and good cause ye had. He loved ye all dearly. 
Och! ye don’t know what he has done for ye.— Now, if ye are men, I 
warn ye prepare to feel. Sure ye all know this shelellah I carry in 
my hand—it was owld Paddeen’s. I remember well the evening 
that he cut it from the big oak tree that grows at the bottom of our 
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arden.—It was on a November afternoon, when the sap of the tree 
Fad sunk to the root for its winter nourishment, and left the branches 
dry. He hung it up—he did not use it till the month of June—then 
pe for a defence, when his life was beset. See the big hacks that 
were cut in it by the cudgels of the Macmullonuchs, whilst the brave 
owld Dunniwostle * guarded his head from their ruffian blows, until 
he fell, muffling his face in his podlony :} here, on this market-place, 
even on the cattle-stand, did owld Paddeen fall!—Och! do ye turn 
away yer heads? Well ye may. By these men did he fall—by 
these men was he murdered! Ye all know that they were vassals of 
the O’Rafferties ever since the world began; ye all know they 
were our slaves, our Gibeonites, our cutters of turf, our drawers of 
water, our allies? But rouse ye now, O’Rafferties ; my father’s 
spirit calls to you now—now seize the time !—the hour is arrived 
when they shall atone for the murder of my father with their best 
bloods, and return to that vassalage from which they have revolted.’ 

“ A long and continued shout from the O’Rafferties followed this 
harangue, during which it was with great difficulty the Macmul- 
lonuchs could be restrained from breaking out and tearing their 
adversaries limb from limb; but the gallant Barney, who had listened 
to the mighty speech of young Paddeen with patience, prevented 
them. 

“ Now, Barney Macmullonuch was a lamb in peace, but a very 
tiger in the field of war; and fain would he have saved bloodshed, 
by acting like the brave boys, whom we read of at school, and who 
fought the battle themselves—ay, the Horatii and the Curiatii 
boys, them owld Romans. Well, brave Barney would have done 
the same to save time. But when he saw Paddeen once more 
wave his shelellah above his head, in defiance to the clan, and 
heard him shout with lungs of leather, that ‘ sounded like unto the 
awakening trump,’ saying, ‘Where does young Barney Macmullo- 
nuch, the best of his bastard race, hide his reereant head? Why doesn’t 
he come forth like a man and face Paddeen O’ Rafferty ?’ Barney’s 
rage could no longer be restrained—but like the dreadful flash, that 
is the forerunner of the awful bolt that is to burst, he flew through 


. 


the close-compacted plebeian legions, and in an instant was by his side. 

“ «Thou base traducer of the owld Melesian stock, the true scions 
of a race of kings!’ cried noble Barney, ‘ what would you say to me? 
What would you say to the noble sun-beam of the brave Macmul- 
lonuchs? Was it ever known, thou base detractor of all good, that a 
Macmullonuch ever shrunk from the strife when the honour of his 
race was called in question? And think you they would now dis- 
grace the royal blood that gushes through their veins? Think you 
the descendants of the good owld kings of Connaught, men who 
have ever held their name and country dear to them, would hide their 
heads before the base runagates, the O’Rafferties ?: men who apos- 
tatized from the country that gave ye birth; men who fled from their 


native hills with that bandit Phellimy Roe—an upstart Ulster race, 





* Dunniwostle—an Trish gentleman. 
+ A loose great-coat worn in Lreland. 
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founded by that owld bell-weather, Paddeen O’Rafferty ’— Never. 
Think ye we would yield to the usurpers of our lawful rights? Bad 
luck to the name of the O’Rafferties! and as for your owld grovel- 
ling, house-breaking father, bad luck to his memory and all belonging 
to him. He died better than he deserved—no traitor struck him to 
the ground—but decent fellows—the life’s blood of the race.—It 
would have been a great pity, so it would, to have put the country 
to the expense of a halter, and erecting a gibbet for the owld rap- 
scallion, when it could be done cheaper and more to the satisfaction 
of his friends—for he died an honourable death—he died by the 
hands of the Macmullonuchs. So say no more, honey, but go home 
and cleesh * yer brogues, and give us no more of your blarney, or 
e'll be served as yer rascally owld father was.’ 

“The noble Paddeen bit his nether lip with anger, and fain would 
he have levelled the redoubted Macmullonuch with the soi! the 
cows had left ; but as words were not blows, O’Rafferty bridled his 
ire, and waited for the proper opportunity. 

“What say ye, mighty descendants of the kings of Connaught ?” 
continued the noble Barney ; ‘ Ye brave Macmullonuchs, who have 
this day proved yer valour on these upstart Ulster boys! Ye who 
have dared them on their own ground—aye, and bate them too, 
shall we go home contented, while the play’s yer own, and come 
back another day to wallop them ? Or, shall we try the game 
another hour, bate them nicely to their heart’s content, then leave 
them to dream on it” 

“This last boast roused the blood of the O’Rafferties ; and Pad- 
deen stretched himself high above the rest, ‘looked terror to the 
foe,’ and twirling hisshelellah in the air, with an awful voice, exclaimed, 
‘Was it bate, ye said ?— Bate !_ Holy mother of Moses, bate! Men of 
Ulster, did ye hear the mighty brag ?—Bate! Ye have made my 
heart too large for this bone case to hold it’—and stepping up to 
Barney, with front like Mars, and a frown that would have made 
the mighty Hades shrink, he said in an undertone—for words could 
not find vent from his over-charged heart—Macmullonuchs, how 
dare ye brag? Think ye it wise to beard the lion in his lair ? 
Remember the bogs of Balleyskallach—’twas there I made ye stand 
at bay—’twas there I made ye quake—it was there, J, like a young 
sportsman on September’s morn, made Fa Macullonuchs fly like 
frightened snipes in Balleyskallach—ZJ did it—myself, in Balleyskal- 
lach !—Bate! No! the O’Rafferties never yet were bate, nor ever 
will be bate, although they have been much abused.” And _flourish- 
ing his shelellah for the onset, he aimed a terrific blow at young 
Barney’s head, which would have rendered it as soft as a boiled 
pratey, though not so palatable, had it not been dexterously warded 
off by a Macmullonuch, who was in his rear, at the expense of his 
beautiful blackthorn, which flew in a hundred shivers. 

“« Well aimed, my purty boy,’ said Barney ; ‘and thanks to the 
brave fellow who saved me—now for it, honey !’ 








* Grease, or oil your shoes. We suspect Day and Martin, nor Robert Warren, 
had opened Blacking Warehougagin Garvoch at that time. 
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“In the twinkling of an eye the belligerents were at it again, 
hammer and tongs. Now did the battle rage with redoubled fury. 
Now would a spectator have thought that “doomsday was near.” 
In short, annihilation appeared to be the aim of each party, so 
deadly was their hatred for each other. 

« The superior numbers of the Macmullonuchs gave them long the 
advantage, but the superior tactics of the O’Rafferties still kept 
them ona par. At length the Macmullonuchs, the mighty descend- 
ants of the kings of Connaught, began to give way. They saw 
their noble leaders, Terry and Barney Macmullonuch, stretched upon 
the green sward in the Cattle Market, with many others of name 
and note, who had fallen to rise no more. Their great hearts sunk 
within them—they could no more—they called a truce—owned they 
were bate, and once more bowed submission to the O’Rafferties.” 

Such was the tale of the last of the northern feuds, as given by 
owld Lanty Macmaanus, and handed down to posterity by the 
learned Father O’Blarney. The end of the battle was the end of 
the feud between the two rival houses of O’Rafferty and Macmullo- 
nuch, It decided the superiority, and although both powerful clans 
exist still, yet the O’Rafferties boast of being the origin. But like true 
Irish friends, and as all Irish battles do, it all ended in love; for, as 
did the white and red roses, in the days of our Seventh Henry, en- 
twine, and join together, so did the O’Rafferties and Macmullonuchs 
marry and intermarry, and so cross the breed that at this moment 
no one can tell the one from the other; and had it not been for the 
favour of Father O’Blarney’s ‘‘ Owld Irish” Manuscript, we should 
have been ignorant of the circumstance at this good day. 

There was a nota bene at the end of the story in the MS., where 
Owld Lanty Macmaanus declared that one of the O’Rafferties, 
who was an excellent musician, and piper in ordinary to Paddeen, 
composed that famous old air, called ‘“* Paddeen O’Rafferty,” in 
honour of their triumph, and played the victors off the field with it. 

There was little more worthy of relating in the original MS. but 
what is usual at all Irish Fairs. When the battle commenced, all 
who were in no wise concerned in the affray, “ took to their trotters.” 
Some retired to the tents, the shebeens, and the rale public-houses. 
Some returned to their homes with light hearts and whole bones. 
Hundreds of the youngsters finished the day, with the merry dance 
and song, making it truly a fair day. Many a match was made up 
in the course of the day and the night; and many a frolicsome joke 
was played, still confirming the truth of the Irish song already 
quoted, which says— 


- And nine months after that, 


A young baby cries, How do you do, father Pat, 
With your sprig of shellelah and shamrock so green ?” 
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THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER V. 


Freperic Sou ier. 


Tue strange and versatile imagination of this singular writer—a 
young man of considerable talent and great promise—has been the 
foundation of his literary fortunes. Amongst a thousand aspirants to 
that fame which is the most enduring and gratifying of all the varied 
species of renown, Frederic Soulié determined to depend upon origi- 
nality of ideas for his success ; and in his Deux Cadavres he developed 
a portion of those romantic and fanciful creations of the brain that 
have since rendered him famous as a writer of romances. His works 
are, strictly speaking, for the most part, historical romances or legends 
—and are quite distinct in form and structure from that which we 
understand by the name of “ Novel.” The English author, who 
most resembles him—but who falls infinitely short of this talented, 
though youthful writer, of whom he is evidently an imitator—is 
Ainsworth; while, in his turn, Soulié has partially adopted De 
Balzac for his model. 

The language of Frederic Soulié is perfect—his style has not a 
single fault: his ideas alone may occasionally be deemed prepos- 
terous, and his incidents too highly coloured. He forgets the maxim 
of his inimitable fellow-countryman—De Rochefoucault ; “ Le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le plus vraisemblable ;’ but he maintains so intense 
an interest throughout his plot, that the reader forgets to criticise as 
he proceeds. His most important works are Les Deux Cadavres, Le 
Vicomte de Beziers, Le Magnetiseur, and Le Comte de Toulouse—his 
best is L’Eté a Mendon. And it is from this last—which comprises 
a series of detached tales—that we propose to extract our specimen 
of Soulié’s powers and ability. The legend is wild and singular—it 
will, however, be perused with interest. 


Che Park-Gate. 


About twenty years ago the house of M. de Leurtal was cele- 
brated for the brilliancy of its feces and parties. Contrary to the 
established custom, it was neither in Paris nor in the winter-time 
that these festivities took place. M. de Leurtal possessed a beautiful 
mansion in the vicinity of Anteuil, and thither were invited the most 
celebrated people of the day. Amongst those who assiduously sought 
the society of M. de Leurtal, at this period, was the Count de 
W , an individual who had attained a considerable degree of 
military reputation, and who was also well known as a man of intellect 
and information. Indeed, his fashionable education was superin- 
tended and completed by certain ladies —especially those who flou- 
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their own foppery to many an ill-bred clown—and thus was the 
Count de W considered a polished gentleman. It is not 
necessary to describe the nature of that passion which he speedily 
entertained for Madame de Leurtal—nor the particulars of the early 
stage of their reciprocal affection: let us hasten to detail that event 
which is so intimately connected with the title of our tale. 

One morning—it was scarcely two o'clock ; and although in the 
summer season, darkness prevailed around—a window was noiselessly 
opened at one of the angles of M. de Leurtal’s mansion, and a man 
descended from it more noiselessly still. A female’s anxious glances 
followed him from that casement ; and when the object of her soli- 
citude had reached the ground in safety, she made him a sign of 
tenderness and satisfaction. Mr. de W , for it was he, acknow- 
ledged the sweet token of adieu, and hastily retreated amongst the 
labyrinths of shrubs and trees that surrounded the house. Amelie— 
cok was the name of Madaine de Leurtal—did not leave the window 
until she had suffered the necessary time to elapse to enable the 
Count to reach the park-gate. She then retired; but whether the 
hinges of the wicket had creaked on their pivots—whether the gate 
itself had been shut with less care than usual—or whether it was the 
ery of a human being—Madame de Leurtal knew not: it was, how- 
ever, certain that an unaccustomed noise’ fell upon her ears. She 
hastily opened her window, and listened once more; but she heard 
nothing farther to excite her alarms; and the deep silence that en- 
sued entirely calmed her terrors. The daylight dawned—and at 
length the breakfast-hour arrived. Madame de Leurtal descended 
to the dining-room to do the honours of the table to her husband and 
the numerous guests who were staying at the house ; and, as usual, 
the conversation was lively and gay ; the principal topic of discourse 
being the ball which was to be given that very evening in honour of 
Madame de Leurtal’s birthday. Every one was prepared to be 
amiable and agreeable upon so interesting an occasion; when sud- 
denly the gardener, whose name was Antoine, rushed wildly into 
the apartment, giving vent to the violence of his feelings in loud 
and hasty exclamations. 

“Oh! my God—my God!” cried he: “what have I found? 
We are all done for, now ; every thing will be laid waste throughout 
the country! Yes—Sir—the robbers have entered the park ; but 
whether they be Jacobins—republicans—or highwaymen, I scarcely 
know !” 

“Who has dared enter my inclosures ?”’ demanded M. de Leurtal, 
interrupting the ejaculations of Antoine. 

*Who has dared to enter your park, Sir?” repeated Antoine, 
vehemently; “who has dared? Why—assassins, Sir—villains— 
robbers—with false keys that open the wicket next to the wood.” 

Amelie felt that her cheeks lost all their colour at this moment. 
But Antoine cried so lustily that the attention of every one was 
directed towards him. M. de Leurtal again stopped him in the 
midst of his incongruous lamentations, and demanded what had 
happened to occasion so extraordinary an ebullition of woe ? 
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“ Behold, Sir!” cried the unfortunate gardener, now almost 
angry : “ beho!d what I have discovered !” 

And with these words he drew a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and threw two fingers, horribly smashed and mutilated, upon the 
table before his master. Every one present drew back in unfeigned 
horror, while Amelie uttered a loud shriek ; but in a moment she 
recollected that her own happiness and that of her lover depended 
upon her prudence ; and she accordingly succeeded in mastering 
her feelings. During the silence which succeeded the cry of horror 
that had escaped the lips of Madame de Leurtal at the sight of the 
bloody members lying upon the table, the gardener had had time to 
continue his clamorous narrative. 

‘‘ Yes, Sir,” said Antoine, in a loud voice—‘ they were caught 
in the Park-gate ; and that which proves that the thing was done by 
robbers, and that the rogues were numerous, is the fact that the 
wicket had only smashed the fingers, and that they were cut off 
afterwards with a knife. It is not possible that one man could have 
courage enough to operate in so terrible a manner upon himself.” 

M. de Leurtal examined the fingers with gloomy looks and deep 
attention ; and then suddenly glancing hastily round the room, with- 
out fixing his eye upon any one in particular, he said, with a bitter 
smile, “ The skin of these mangled fingers is very white, and those 
nails are kept in too good order to be those of a robber. Is not such 
your opinion, ladies ?” 

Every one of these words fell like scorching drops of boiling lead 
upon the heart of Amelie! Her teeth chattered—she felt that her 
brain whirled, and that her eyes became dim; but the various 
opinions which M. de Leurtal’s question called forth from the 
guests present at the breakfast-table, created too much confusion to 
allow her emotions to be perceived. The indignation of her friends 
concealed the shame of Amelie. Presently, M. de Leurtal, having 
uttered a sort of half-apology to his guests, demanded of Antoine if 
the traces of blood that were left afforded any particular ground of 
suspicion. 

“Impossible,” replied the gardener : “ they stop at the foot of the 
wicket.” 

“And you have discovered nothing more ?’’ continued M. de 
Leurtal ;—* nothing that can put us upon the right scent, as it were 
—no fragment of a garment—no riding-whip—nor key—or any 
thing, in fine, which the wounded man may have let fall ?” 

“No, Sir—no—I have found nothing,’ replied the gardener. 
“ But another fact, which proves that the villains were nnmerous,— 
or rather, that there were more than one,—is that the knife, which 
cut off the fingers, was wiped upon a piece of paper—a thing that 
no wounded man could think of doing. This is the paper I allude 
to.” 

“Give it to me!” cried M. de Leurtal hastily ; and he anxiously 
seized upon the bloody paper which Antoine handed to him. 

He ‘examined it long and attentively ; and during his investiga- 
tion, while every one was silently gazing upon his host, Amelie could 
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hear her heart beating in her breast. Suddenly M. de Leurtal 
raised his eyes towards her, and said, without exhibiting even the 
most remote suspicion, ‘‘ If you examine this, you will think as I do. 
Here is the mark where the blade was wiped ; and the trace clearly 
proves that the amputation was performed with a flat poniard, and 
not with a common knife.” 

«« Exactly what it is!” shouted Antoine. ‘ Those brigands always 
carry poniards—the villains—the rufthans—the murderers !”’ 

M. de Leurtal ordered his domestic to leave the room, while 
Amelie took the paper, and mechanically passed it to her right-hand 
neighbour so soon as she had glanced cursorily over it. This indivi- 
dual scrutinized it with the utmost curiosity, and again awoke the 
slumbering terrors of the wretched Amelie by crying, ‘‘ Yes—there 
is something written beneath this blood !” 

“Let me see it—let me see it!” exclaimed M. de Leurtal, his 
eyes flashing fire, and his voice almost choked with emotion. 

The paper was passed to him once more, and after a great deal of 
difficulty, he gradually decyphered these words :— Monsieur and 
Madame de Leurtal have the honour to invite—” 

He stopped; the paper was torn just there. 

The syllables of this phrase, thus seen through the bloody traces, 
sounded like the call of Death in the ears of Amelie. M. de Leurtal 
crushed the paper in his hands with terrible violence; and, now for 
the first time giving vent to the tempest that raged within him, he 
addressed his wife in a fierce tone, and said, “’Tis well! This 
evening we shall see which of our guests will be missing!” 

He hastily left the reom, followed by his friends in a state of 
moody and suspicious silence. Amelie remained alone behind—and 
for the first time was she now enabled to examine the terrible object 
of accusation. She gazed upon it, and—so well is each beautiful 
feature of a lover registered in the tablet of his mistress’s memory— 
she speedily recognised those fair fingers and those faultless nails 
which had also struck her husband. She recognised them—she was 
alone—and she secured the sad relic! 

But, Oh! this was not all the devotion of the noble Count to the 
honour of his mistress ! To mutilate himself—was terrible! but that 
which he subsequently did, was far more chivalrous still, 

It were impossible to depict the misery—the agony—the despair 
that rent the bosom of Madame de Leurtal throughout that unhappy 
day! Years—long, long years of woe were outdone by that single 
day of bitterness—of reckless project—and of unutterable distress ! 
A vain hope—ever attendant upon those cases where the result of 
misfortune is not yet known—occasionally penetrated to her wounded 
soul. The sense of her duties, and the necessity of attending to her 
domestic avocations, also came to her assistance; and she thus par- 
tially soothed her agitated mind. 

In the evening she appeared in the drawing-room, resplendent 
and calm! In proportion as the hour of danger advanced, she felt 
that she gradually became more tranquil. Instead of suffering her 
misfortune to gain upon her step by step, she calculated its full ex- 
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tent in her imagination: she knew that the lapse of a few minutes 
would decide her fate—her dishonour and her death; and she was 
prepared for so great a catastrophe. 

The entertainment commenced, and the guests arrived in crowds. 
M. de Leurtal, stationed at a little distance from the door, affected 
to receive them with a degree of politeness which permitted him to 
count and examine all who passed him. The hour advanced, and M. 
de W did not make his appearance : a few other fashionables 
of the day were also late. Madame de Leurtal was at that period 
sufficiently beautiful to excite the desires of more than one, and to 
receive an universal show of homage, so that the suspicions of her 
husband might, after all, remain undecided and dubious. The fes- 
tival continued ; and some of the expected guests were still wanting: 
but they were only ladies or old men—not one on whom suspicion 
could fall, save M. de W Amelie was aware of this; and 
her husband whispered in her ears, as she passed by the place where 
he was posted, “ The circle of my suspicions gradually becomes 
smaller: it now includes but three names—and already might I 
select one, and convince myself that Monsieur de—” 

At the moment when M. de Leurtal was about to pronounce the 
fatal name, the drawing-room door was thrown quickly open, and a 
lacquey announced the Count de W Monsieur and Madame 
de Leurtal were each so anxious to devour him with a look, that 
neither perceived the disorder which was pictured upon each other’s 
countenances, But the appearance of the Count excited far different 
sentiments in the breasts of his entertainers. M. de W came 
carelessly forward, with his opera-hat under his arm, playing with 
his shirt-frill with one hand, and dangling his watch-chain with the 
other—both being covered with milk-white gloves. 

“Ah! it is not he, then!” thought Monsieur and Madame de 
Leurtal both at the same moment. 

“It is not he whom | must suspect,” said the husband, feeling 
himself suddenly embarrassed and ashamed. 

“Tt is not he who was wounded !” said Amelie within herself. 

Oh! from that moment how every thing was changed in her eyes! 
The magnitude of the danger, which menaced her, was diminished 
—her lover was safe—and her agonies of soul were abrogated, 
These ideas raised her spirits to such a height that had not M. de 
Leurtal been occupied in waiting for other guests who did not come, 
he would have read the truth in the joyous glances of his wife. 
Several times, when M. de W passed near her, he spoke with 
that ease and elegance of which he was the model. The ball pro- 
gressed—and Amelie was relieved of all her fears. 

In the course of the evening, according to the custom of the times, 
the company present proposed to dance a gavot. The most distin- 
guished people in the room were called upon to figure in this dance ; 
so that M. de W soon found himself placed as the vis-a-vis of 
Madame de Leurtal. Amelie was in ecstacies at the prospect of 
being enabled to receive and return the courteous smiles of her lover, 
and to press the hand so freely tendered in the prescribed mazes of 
the dance. Her heart felt lighter than it ever before had seemed ; 
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and even if a remnant of dread had lurked in her mind, it would 
have fled at the sight of the ease and grace with which M. de 
W acquitted himself in the gavot, and by which he attracted 
the attention of all the spectators present. In one of the figures, 
when the rapidity of the Terpsichorean movements concealed every 
expression of any passion or particular feeling, Amelie suffered her- 
self to squeeze her lover’s hand, as if to felicitate him upon a joy 
which she supposed he could not comprehend. At that moment a 
terrible shriek re-echoed around the reoom— 

Reader, it did not emanate from M. de W—— 

—It escaped from the lips of the unhappy Amelie ; for she had 
felt, as she pressed her lover's hand, the fingers of cotton, so skilfully 
prepared, yielded to her touch, while he was unaware that she had 
thus intended to convey a token of her esteem. 

On the following morning a dreadful fever seized upon Madame 
de Leurtal; and every morning did M.de W call to enquire 
after her health, thus evincing his tenderness tothe last. At the ex- 
piration of a week, he departed to join the army—carrying his secret 
with him! 

Monsieur and Madame de Leurtal were shortly after informed 
that, having been dreadfully wounded in an engagement where he 
exposed himself with uncalled-for rashness, he was obliged to un- 
dergo a shocking operation. On his return, he had lost an arm. 

“‘ Heavens!” exclaimed Madame de Leurtal, so soon as she saw 
him alone, and for the first time ;—‘‘ what have you done ?” 

“ The most prudent thing I could do,” was the calm and tranquil 


reply. 
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Tue Paradise of Italy—the bower 
And throne of lux’ry : where the air breath’d love, 
And passionate feeling, making life’s brief hour 
One long enjoyment! where the Seasons strove 
In rivalry, and wreaths together wove 
Of roses, mourning not the Summer’s flight : 
Where Morning, ling’ring o’er her gates above, 
Tinted anew each vale and wooded height, 

As if, enamoured, watching her own vi'let light! 
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THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 


“ High events as these 
Strike those that make them ; and their story is 
No less in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


lr was a lovely morning! Lisbon was gay and decorated in the 
striking costume of the South. Cannons at intervals were heard 
pealing their deafening roar, which was echoed back from the sur- 
rounding mountains ; trumpets were sounding and flags were flying 
in every direction. Many a beautiful Portuguese girl, with her 
large black eyes and long silky lashes, indicating the warmth as well 
as gentleness of her nature, was to be seen in the throng impatient 
for the approach of the patriarchal procession, while many a cavalier 
gazed at his sweet countrywomen, and glanced over the beauty of 
innumerable senhoras without fixing his attention on one—like a 
butterfly fluttering over ten thousand flowers, without extracting 
the sweets from any—unknowing which to prefer, and anxious to 
taste all! 

All Lisbon had flocked to view the procession of the seventh of 
June—the celebration of the festival of the Corpo de Deos. The 
murmur of the crowd at a distance was not unlike the continued buzz 
of bees round their hives. The drum was rattling; the bells were 
pealing, and the cloudless sky above seemed to partake in the joy of 
that day ;—there was not one cloud—not one frown upon the hemi- 
sphere ! ; 

Amid that crowd was one the nobleness of whose aspect might 
have intimated his high birth. His hair clustering in long dark 
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ringlets after the fashion of his countrymen, rested upon, as it partially 


concealed from view, an expansive brow. His eyes were rivetted 
upon the mob with that intense gaze which betokens them to be in 
search of some particular object. They were often cast round on 
the people scattered below him, and then raised again as if dis- 
appointed in their search. This was Don José de Silveira, a member 
of a noble and celebrated family in Portugal, and who, at the period 
which this narrative embraces, was desperately and fatally enamoured 
of one of the most beautiful women of his province. 

Suddenly a loud huzza rose thrilling to the air, and the procession 
slowly descended the stairs of the Patriarchal Cathedral. Aromatic 
flowers diffused their odour in the air; the purple and scarlet robes 
of mitred figures swept the humble ground, and grandeur mingled 
in the procession, while the attendants bore the crosses of pontifical 
grandeur. They disappeared ; variegated hangings embroidered in 
gold, flags, pendants and banners, decorated the streets through which 
they proceeded ; and the assembled crowds dispersed, their heads 
filled with the grandeur of the scene—their ears still confused with 
the echoes of the cannon and the ringing of bells. 
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Why seeks Don José de Silveira the festivity of procession and 
the lightness of hearts, when there is not a smile upon his cheek, 
and his soul is too heavy to listen to the sounds of joy? He came 
to seek the beloved one of his heart—the fascinating Inez. She was 
present ; but her mind was happy in the spectacle, and her smiles 
were animating some other more favoured suitor. Cruel Inez, canst 
thou not return the passion of an adoring youth, but must thou waste 
thy smiles on others who behold thee not—the seraph of their heart! 

At the conclusion of the festival Don José found himself alone. 
Slowly and quietly he walked his steed to the Great Square. Every 
body was busy again—the noise and bustle of commerce were 
following the gaiety of the morning, and redoubled activity seemed 
to amend for former sloth and entertainment. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Don José ; ‘‘ would that I were the merchant 
or the mechanic, for the anxieties of business might then be able to 
destroy the ennui of a neglected lover.” 

Donna Inez de Penha wasan Italian. She had been born and edu- 
cated in that romantic country, and was torn away from the beloved 
scenes and dear ties cherished and formed in her childhood, by a 
domineering father, in her eighteenth year. No sooner had she 
arrived in Portugal, the country of her father, than her soft blue 
eyes, auburn hair, and fair complexionattracted the ardent admiration 
of Don José de Silveira. But José was not, alas! her only lover ; 
there were others as noble, though perhaps not all as gifted as himself. 

His greatest rival was the old Marquis d’ Alvidrar, to whose ad- 
vances, from the magnificence of his riches, a preference had been 
shown by Inez’s father, as well as from his other favourable recom. 
mendations of rank and family. Inez, although greatly against her 
inclination, was thus compelled to pay attention to his vows, and saw 
daily the rapid inroads which the Marquis was making upon her peace 
of mind: she also felt that however repulsive to her feelings, he would 
ultimately prove the successful wooer. She was too young to wish 
willingly to sacrifice to worldly benefits and aggrandizement the sweet 
dream of a first love, while on the other hand the father was too old 
and wise to let pass the opportunity of effecting such an eligible 
marriage ; particularly as his daughter would be also wedded to a 
fortune of a hundred thousand crowns a year. Not that any ad- 
vantages in the ordinary course of marriages must have necessarily 
accrued to him from these hundred thousand crowns, had not the old 
gentleman purposed, if ever the wished-for consummation took place, 
to wheedle himself into the Marquis’s favour, and contrive to add one 
more to his numerous household. So much for the management and 
intriguing of old fathers. 

This, then, must account for the melancholy of Don José. He had 
closely watched, during the whole of the procession, the conduct and 
actions of his Inez, and he had seen her seemingly gratified with the 
attention of the Marquis. In these moments he had deemed her 
false and a coquette : he was vexed, but yet he still—loved ! 

It is evening! Lisbon is merrier and gayer than ever. But Don 
José is not listening to the melodious tones of the guitar; but to 
the sweet modulations of Donna Inez’s voice. 
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The graceful Inez was warbling a song,—one of those affecting 
modinhas not less pathetic than deli htfully sung. No houri, how- 
ever beautiful, of Mahomet’s “a could have enchanted the 

oung and sensible José with her beauty and accomplishments more 
than did at this moment Inez. The heaviness of his heart was dis- 
sipated, and was now succeeded by a lightness too gay to be mistaken. 
Here he was at one time wriggling in the fandango with all the 
contortions of a Spaniard or Portuguese—there at another smiling, 
whispering, flirting round the faro table with his beloved Inez. 

The sun had just sank behind the mountains when the two lovers 
were disporting in the once neglected garden of Marvilla—now 
rambling through the alleys of the romantic enclosure—now culling 
the blossoms of the wild bushes—the successors of the myrtle, and 
catching a glimpse at intervals of statues partially concealed by the 
sweet jasmine. The cypress waved above their heads, and the 
jasmine shed its white flowers round, decking the ground of this 
forlorn, deserted garden. ‘Truly it was a beautiful scene! The 
broad expanse of the Tagus lay with its waters reflecting as a mirror 
the orange-coloured clouds of the West, tinged by the departing 
rays of the setting sun. 

Wandering about, unconscious of the approaching night, now under 
along bower of vines—now by the fountains—the once refreshing 
fountains of the Marvilla palace, Don José thought the mistress of 
his heart dearer and lovelier than ever. 

“Inez,” he exclaimed, as he held her alabaster hand tenderly in 
his own, “ last night I had a dream. Cannot you guess who was the 
subject? I fancied many a sun had revolyed—many a moon had 
changed—years had darkened my cheek—age had beautified even 
your beauty, and that fate had consummated our happiness—that 
you were my bride! Sweet Inez, shall it only be a dream?” 

A blush guickly suffused the brilliant and lovely countenance of 
Inez,—she looked to the ground, and was silent in her confusion. 

There was a long pause. 

José kissed the hand he retained in his own. 

“Then all my hopes are realized; my greatest happiness has 
arrived;” continued the impassioned youth, watching the rapid 
changes of her delicate cheek. ‘Surely, ah! surely, this is too 
blissful an hour! I confess that latterly, as I have been roving in this 
garden and by these fountains, I have contemplated vague hopes of 
such moments as these, but they have all vanished in dispassionate 
thought. I felt and feared this world would be to me but a blank 
and cheerless one, but now—” 

“ José,” interrupted Inez, and she paused— 

Her lips refused their vicarious office, a tear bedewed her cheek ; 
and she faltered out words that rejected and annihilated his vows— 
harsh words that are never transcribed by the pen of a romancer, 

Don José stood still. Inez hid her face in her hands. 

“ Farewell! we meet no more!” he exclaimed; and José ran from 
the lonely garden, with his thoughts too disturbed—too painful to be 
conceived. He sought, frantic, the banks of the Tagus, and as a Por- 
tuguese is fond of a dramatic event, he plunged into its waters. The 
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stream’s course was for a moment disturbed ; a few ripples ruffled its 
surface, and again all was quiet. 

Where was Inez? She was in her chamber. She opened the 
casement, and gazed upon the city lying in the pale beams of the 
moonlight. Its serene rays, rising from behind the distant mountains 
of Palmella, were seen tinting the broad stream of the unruffled Tagus. 
Lisbon lay before her with her palaces, terraces, and chapels, resem- 
bling edifices of white marble, and reflecting their images on the 
river. How still! how solemn! how glowing! how lovely was the 
midnight scene stretched out before her ! 

« Poor José! how cruel and heartless he must have deemed me!— 
how little does he conceive the love I bear him!” Alas! she little 
knew he slept the sleep of death, and that those waters before her 
were his only shroud ! 

Weeks and weeks passed on in their swift career, and nothing was 
known or heard of Don José de Silveira. Inez began to dread the 
consequences of their last interview, for she was aware of his rash and 
haughty disposition, which might have led him, in the bitter mortifica- 
tion of her repulse, to commit the dark sin of suicide. She told nought, 
—she intimated nothing, but permitted sorrow to canker and prey 
upon her mind. Dark deeds, nevertheless, however secretly com- 
mitted, are invariably sooner or later brought to light. Rumour says 
that as some fishermen were catching their spoil one evening, they 
hooked up in their nets the body of Don José. It was soon known 
to all Lisbon. Donna Inez grieved deeply and long for the fatal 
occurrence. She knew no comfort—she heeded not the soothing com- 
miserations of her intimates. But time wore at length from out her 
heart the deep grief; and she married, agreeably to the entreaties of 


her father—Don José’s formidable rival—the Marquis d’ Alvidrar. 


THE AIR. 


First—holiest Element, ethereal Air! 

Infinite Ocean! that, like feathery spray, 

Isles, which are worlds, dost on thy bosom bear ; 

Wasting their rock-ribbed sides in slow decay, 

Or sweeping them with whirlwind strength away ! 

Thou, whose voice calls life sleeping into birth, 

Soft as the sighs of infants when they pray ! 

Thou that giv’st health, strength, joy—all that is worth 
Existence, while we creep along thy nourished earth! 
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STRAY LEAVES, 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LADY-EMIGRANT. 


June 25th—At twelve o’clock this day we bade farewell to our 
friends and our country. I will not dwell upon the parting hour— 
nor attempt to describe what I had scarcely power to feel. We did 
not stay on deck to gaze upon the fast-receding shore—nor to catch 
the last glimpse of the waving handkerchief ; but amidst the confusion 
of the scene, and the hurried stamping of feet, retired to our respec- 
tive cabins, there to sorrow over that destiny which had in a manner 
compelled us to tear ourselves from all that we loved, honoured, and 
revered !* 

June 28th.—The land—our native land—has just faded from our 
sight. To those who have never been at sea it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the sensation it occasions to find oneself on a world 
of waters,—with one frail interposing plank, the only barrier between 
life and sure destruction. 

June 29th.— We are now fairly upon the vast Atlantic, and Hope 
kindly spreads her pinions to bear us to the, yet, far-off western 
world. The weather is delightful; the sails are all spread and filled 
with a favourable breeze, and Fancy begins to bury herself with fine 
imaginings. We think over all that we have heard and read con- 
cerning America, and wonder how soon we shall be able to decide 
upon the various conflicting statements, as to their truth or false- 
ness. 

Our ship sails beautifully ! She is a new vessel of 500 tons burden ; 
and commanded by a captain who is friendly, attentive, and desirous 
of meeting the wishes of his passengers, Our fare is excellent, and 
now that I am beginning to be somewhat more at home—my mind 
being more composed—lI find time to marvel at the regularity and 
good order with which the meals are prepared for nearly a score of 
cabin passengers. 

July 4th.—This is a great festival with the Americans, it bein 
the Anniversary of the Independence of the United States. The 
ship’s officers expressed much regret that they could not reach New 
York in time for its celebration. From what I can learn, it is some- 
thing like our Lord Mayor’s Show ; only the Americans, besides the 
pageant, have a great deal of speechifying. Our captain, who is a 
perfect pattern of rectitude and sobriety, allows the sailors no extra 
grog; and the day passes away without any form or ceremonial to 
distinguish it from those that have already passed away. English— 
truly English as are all the members of our little party, yet, I am 
sure that we would not have censured our good Yankee captain for 
‘keeping Independence,” as the Americans call it, in a proper and 
becoming manner ; but since he preferred not doing so—probably 





* The little party consisted of Mr. T— and Mrs. T— (the journalist), S--, Mrs. 
T—'s nephew (a youth of eighteen); and Julia, Mr. T—’s niece (a girl of sixteen). 
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from respect to our English feelings, surely we ought not to find 
fault with him. 

July 5th.—Spoke a vessel bound to Bristol, from Newfoundland : 
it was the first we had seen. It is etiquette to hoist the ship’s colours 
when you speak a vessel; and the joyous bustle of the crew, and 
the listening attention when the captain asks the usual questions of, 
«Where are you from?” “ Whither are you bound?” “ How long 
have you been out?” &c., while the vessels seem to hover on their 
canvass wings,—all served to produce an effect—to me, indescribably 
interesting. The ship which was soon to reach the beloved shores 
of Britain, carried with her the blessing of (at least) one truly British 
heart, that, as she glided fast away from us, swelled almost to bursting ! 

July 10th.—A very hot day. The captain caused an awning to be 
placed over the quarter-deck, under which we sate and enjoyed 
the gentle breeze. Saw, for the first time in my life, a large whale : 
it passed close under the bows of the ship: all the harpoons were in 
immediate requisition ; but the monarch of the deep rose in proud 
defiance at a short distance from us, and spouted forth the water in 

raceful arches,—heedless alike of our commotion and harpoons. 

e were delighted with the full and near view we had of this huge 
creature ; but our captain did not like to hear its tail flap the sides 
of the vessel as he dipped under our bows. I understand one might 
make many voyages across the Atlantic without coming in such close 
contact—or even seeing so large a fish, which the knowing ones of 
our party pronounced to be fully seventy feet long. 

July 13th.—This night had the pleasure of beholding a most beau- 
tiful luminous phenomenon in the sea,—which, I believe, scientific 

ersons have not satisfactorily accounted for. Our ship seemed to 
be moving through waves of liquid fire; and on leoking over the 
stern of the vessel, millions of bright sparks were seen to fly off from 
the rudder,—leaving a long train of light behind us, which faded 
away in the distance until it finally disappeared. I understand these 
luminous appearances are most striking after the sea has been for 
some time in a state of calmness: in the present case this opinion 
seemed to be borne out, since we had been becalmed for the two 
preceding days. 

July 22nd.—A severe gale! Sad confusion in the cabins! Trunks 
broke away from their moorings, and were tossed to and fro, amidst 
the jumble of stray chairs, tables, writing-desks, &c., while ever and 
unon loud lamentations were heard from the steward’s pantry as 
some new mishap took place amongst his crockery. At the dinner- 
table a nice Westmoreland ham became alarmed, and took a flying 
leap into a gentleman’s lap; while every successive heave of the 
labouring ship caused considerable confusion and uproar.—Oh ! the 
grandeur and sublimity of the ocean in a storm! 

July 27th.—Last night sounded on the banks of Newfoundland, 


and found 32 fathoms of water. I foolishly enough fancied myself 


. 5 . 
somewhat safer in the knowledge that we were in such shallow 


water, just as if 60 yards would have afforded me any better chance 
of escaping from a watery grave than unfathomable depths would 
have done. 
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August 1st, 2nd, 3rd.—Head winds with thunder and lightning. The 


passengers many of them sick,—some bodily and others mentally ! 
We were all getting weary of our new element. The captain begins 
to be out of patience. 

August 6th.—Beheld with delight, for the first time, that amphi- 
bious plaything of sportive nature, which seems to be a link between 
the creations of the sea and upper air,—the rLytnG-Fisu. Two or 
three were seen to dart along above the tumbling waves,—and at 
last one, by lucky chance, made an unfortunate spring for itself, and 
landed on the fore-part of our decks, 

August 10th.— Observed great numbers of those curious marine 
inhabitants, styled by the sailors ‘ Portuguese Men of War.” They 
hoisted their graceful tiny sails, fringed so beautifully with pink and 
purple ; and they appeared to me such real fairy vessels, that it re- 
quired but little stretch of the imagination to fancy them the fleet 
of Oberon sailing to those lovely isles, with which the poet has adorned 
the western ocean,— 


** Like studs of emeralds o’er a silver zone.”’ 


. 


August 16th.—Came in sight of land at six o'clock this morning. 
How shall I describe my feelings! After a poseee of seven welll 
and three days we were upwards of three thousand miles from the 
dear home we had left, and were about to visit that new world which, 
till now, had only been to us a region of fancy. We had but little 
time for reflection—it was better that it was so; for “ the pilot is on 
board” was presently echoed through the inmost recesses of the 
cabins, and seemed to be a signal for active preparation both above 
and below. Every one was on the alert,—here sorting and packin 
—and there a box of caps and bonnets was displayed, that had re- 
mained incog., since they left Old England. Our own little party 
hastened upon deck, where a scene presented itself so wholly new 
to us, that we were not only surprised, but delighted. The land, 
which, from our cabin window, had at first appeared like a fog-bank, 
or misty cloud,—was now distinctly visible in all the rich luxuriance 
of verdure. As we approached Sandy Hook, soundings were taken 
the whole time ; and the chaunts of the sailor—singing out the marks 
of his line, excited a watchful anxiety, which appeared to fill every 
bosom. One little fairy island, seen in the midst of the blue waters, 
seemed as if it had swam out to greet us; and I thought that I could 
have landed and lived upon it to the latest day of my existence, for 
this kind welcome to a stranger land, which it seemed commissioned 
to tender to us. 

The entrance to New York, through the picturesque bay, is very 
beautiful. When you have passed * The Narrows,” which is the 
main channel by which the bay is entered, you find yourself imme- 
diately advancing towards the mast-encircled city, with contiguous 
islands on either hand. Long Island lies to the right, and Staten 
Island on the left; while Governor’s Island, with its large fort, lies 

still in ad ance towards the city. ‘There are various other islands in 
the bay, some of which are fortified; and The Narrows is gaurded 
by strong fortifications. Long Island is Flora and Pomona’s store- 
house for the gratification of the inhabitants of the adjoining city, 
Aveust, 1838. N 
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as well as a summer retreat to many of the wealthy New Yorkers. 
It is only by those who have been pent up in a ship’s cabin for many 
weeks, inhaling the sickening stench of bilge water—which all ships 
are subjected to more or less,—that the balmy air from the land can 
be truly appreciated. I imbibed it with more eagerness than ever 
did the inhalers of exhilarating gases; odoriferous scents of fruits 
and flowers made me exclaim ‘“ More sweets!” with every succeed- 
ing breeze, that came wafted from the teeming shore, 

At length our welcome vessel, with her “‘ stars and stripes” flutter- 
ing in the breeze, dropped an anchor not far from the battery ; 
scarcely one hundred fathoms from the southern extremity of the 
city. There we all were, in our shore-going habiliments,—while on 
the shore stood a large concourse of persons, curiosity being the 
principal motive that had brought them thither, to receive us. A 
few, no doubt, had come down to welcome some friend or relative; 
but for us there beamed no smile of happy recognition,-—-no hand was 
outstretched in kindly fellowship ; and for the first time in our lives 
we felt ourselves amongst strangers, in a strange land. A coach was 
soon ready to convey us to the City Hotel ; and although my spirits 
were oppressed and dejected, I could not but remark upon the neat- 
ness of those public vehicles, and was pleased to find them drawn by 
vastly superior horses compared with those we find in the hackney- 
coaches of London. It was eight o’clock in the evening when we 
reached our hotel,—soon after which we partook of a cup of tea, which 
tasted neither of tar nor salt-water; and without inclination or spirits 
to see more at present of our adopted country and its people,—we 
repaired to our respective pillows, thankful for having escaped from 
the convulsive heaving of the restless billows, and no longer to be 
annoyed by the unceasing trampling of feet over-head. 

New York, August 17th.—To awake and find ourselves in a new 
world,—to feel assured that the vast Atlantic with its million waves 
rolls between us and home, made me feel as I can suppose the infant 
does on being placed in the lap of a new nurse ; for it smiles upon 
her in the hope of making her its friend,—while it struggles to re- 
press the tear of regret lest it should raise her jealousy. 

August 31st.—Sent our first packet of letters to dear Old England ! 
The weather has latterly been insufferably hot, and we are beginning 
to feel anxious for the continuation of our journey into the country. 
Since our arrival we have formed numerous kind and respectable 
acquaintances ; and upon the whole I like the Americans better than 
I expected. Wherever we have delivered letters, we have invariably 
found the parties anxious to make themselves and their countr 
agreeable ; and amongst the society of New York I could make a 
selection which would beconsidered creditable toany circle inEngland. 
In music they do not come up to my anticipations; and I must say 
that I have been both surprised and mortified at finding some of my 
own favourite composers so little known and prized in America. 
And yet they profess to have a passion for music. At an acquaint- 
ance’s house the other day I met with a sweet young creature, a girl 
of fourteen, who had just arrived from Italy. She played and sang 
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several native airs, with native sweetness; and is really quite a pro- 
digy here in one so young. Although so young, she is quite a tra- 
veller; for she has accompanied her father, who is an American 
consul, to all the four quarters of the globe. We have already 
visited every thing which comes within the list of New-York lions ; 
and as the weather is likely to continue disagreeably hot for some 
weeks to come, I am beginning to wish that we were ruralizing in 
the woods. Some would have used the term rusticating, but I do 
not see the absolute necessity for those who have heretofore been 
accustomed not only to civilized, but to good society, for their be- 
coming downright rustics, though their lot should be cast in an Ame- 
rican wilderness. However, time will demonstrate this matter,— 
and I hope to my own satisfaction. 

The city of New York has been described a thousand times. Its 
boasted Broadway is certainly a fine and “lengthy” street; but ex- 
cepting the City Hall there is no striking building in it from end to 
end. Probably I speak and feel like a Londoner; and that some of 
the churches and large hotels should not be omitted; but I think I 
speak as every European traveller must do, who has seen any of the 
capitals of Europe. Even in this famous Broadway there is great 
irregularity in the buildings,—all the way from shabby and miserable 
to large, handsome, and genteel. I think the rows of trees, and the 
verandahs, and Venetian doors and window-shutters, give the houses 
a pleasing and cool appearance; but the people say the trees are a 
great nuisance from their harbouring so many insects. The Katy- 
dids, a species of the cicade, chirp out their everlasting chorus of 
love or contention, as if this extreme heat gave redoubled energy to 
their song. They are about two inches long, of a pale green colour ; 
and very much resemble a small closed pea-pod, with the bloom 
upon it; and are not easily distinguished amongst the leaves of the 
poplar-tree. 

A lady friend who resided in State Street, assured us, that although 
they had the advantage of the cool shade of rows of fine large trees, 
that the caterpillars might be seen crawling up the fronts of the 
houses by hundreds, and, if the shutters chanced to be left open, the 
beds would soon be covered with these noxious insects. But, malgre 
tout cela, thought I, the situation has its charms! for the delightful 
sea breeze,—the view of the vessels sailing up and down the bay,— 
and the band of music heard every morning and evening from 
Governor's Island, are all objects, that would interest and delight me. 

September 9th.—Busy packing. All our heavy baggage has been 
sent off, to be shipped on board a sloop en the Hudson or North 
river, on its way to the Beechwoods, from whence my husband re- 
turned a few days ago, having been much pleased with what he had 
seen there. He partly agreed upon the purchase of a farm—one on 
which there are already what they call in the country “ improve- 
ments ;” and, having considered the matter well, we have determined 
to commence our journey accordingly—probably to-morrow. Time 
and money we find fly fast—and though the latter may return, I fear 
it will be slowly,—the former, alas, is gone for ever! We are 
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nevertheless making our arrangements for our journey. A life in 
the Backwoods will be new to us all; and although fora time it may 
have its disagreeables,—yet I hope and trust that we may be found 
equal to the task of surmounting them. 

I should say, if | might be allowed an unmathematical remark, 
that the ladies of New York are one-half English, and two-thirds 
French, in their dress and tout ensemble. Tobe sure, there is a mix- 
ture of English and French goods and fashions in the market ; the 
influence of which is naturally felt and acted upon. The gentlemen 
dress well, when dressed; but in their business or morning summer 
costume they certainly consult comfort and convenience more than 
their mirrors. They wear straw, chip, or palm-leaf hats—regular 
broad-brims,—tie a string of black ribbon loosely round their necks, 
throwing back the shirt collar so that it may not interfere with the 
neck or chin. The whole of their dress is of exceeding light materials, 
so that they look cool and comfortable, when woollen coats are at a 
discount. At all the hotels and large boarding-houses there is a 
table d’ Hote, the dinner-hour being generally at two or three o'clock. 
In hot weather the necessary viands, that furnish forth a dinner for 
150 or 200 persons—to say nothing of the parties themselves, must, 
of course, increase the heat of the dining-room; but as yet I have 
never ventured to make one of the 200, for we greatly preferred 
sticking to the good English custom of engaging private apartments. 
My husband and S—, however, have been initiated into the mysteries 
of those wholesale scrambles,—for they have twice dined with mer- 
cantile friends, whose invitation was given to the table d’Héte. On 
one occasion I think the gentleman broke through his every-day rule 
of “cutting and running” for a full half-hour after the dessert was 
put upon the table,—at the expiration of which period I understood 
our gentleman to say, that there were but three persons remaining, 
besides themselves and their entertainer. They went out to dinner 
at half-past two, and they were back from the dinner-party at four 
o’clock ! 

Before leaving New York, I cannot refrain from recording a fact 
which struck me as very remarkable; for in the course of all our 
rambles we have never once been supplicated for charity; and al- 
though we have been prompted to explore several of the back and 
poorer streets, and have perambulated the market-places and almost 
every corner of the city and suburban villages, yet we have never 
seen a single beggar! To me, who have resided so much in London, 
and who have been much in Dublin and other large towns in the 
British empire, where begging is practised as a trade by the abject 
of both sexes, who endeavour to extort money from you by all man- 
ner of frauds and pretences,—this happy relief from the distressing 
appeals of mendicants is particularly striking. 

September 1\th—We yesterday bade adieu to New York. The 
steam -boat by which we travelled, plies between that city and Albany, 
the latter being situated at the head of tide-water on the North or 
Hudson river, and 160 miles distant from the former. The vessel 
was literally a floating hotel, the rooms and accommodations being 


in a style of liberal magnificence, far beyond any thing I had else- 
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where seen. I think they make up about 200 beds. There is a 
gallery for ladies, and another for gentlemen. The dining-room 
has two immense long rows of tables, which are amply furnished at 
every meal, I presume, for the only repast of which we partook, was 
dinner. 

A voyage up the North river is delightful! Sometimes the stream 
expands to one or two miles in width ; and among the rocky barriers 
of the “‘ highlands” it is scarce the eighth of a mile across. Numbers 
of large sloops navigate this river; and, as we glided majestically 
past some of them, my attention was forcibly attracted to the numerous 
black men and women on board. The ‘ coloured ladies” were many 
of them gaudily, and even richly attired, holding ivory handled, 
party-coloured silk parasols above their heads, but certainly not to 
guard their complexions from the effects of the sun ! Some of them 
carried large green fans, such as were fashionable in London many 
years ago, oa which were known in our circles by the name of 
“Peter's,” from being the j/ac-simile of that which was introduced 
in “Romeo and Juliet” when the old nurse calls out “ Peter! bring 
me my fan.” 

Steam-boat travelling, after all, is very annoying, where your route 
lies through a region of sublime or beautiful scenery ; for you have 
no sooner got into ecstacies with some splendid view which hassuddenly 
burst upon you, than away flies the craft, with seemingly increased 
speed, and the scene changes,—or, more probably, is totally lost to the 
admirer’s view. Such being the case, I will wait for some better 
opportunity (alas! it may never occur!) before I attempt a descrip- 
tion of some of the most splendid scenery I ever witnessed. 

At five o’clock we stopped before the little town of Newburg. A 
small boat came off to take those passengers ashore, who wished to 
land there, among which number was our little party. Mr. T— 
proposed our going to the inn, where he had breakfasted a week or 
two before, when travelling to the Beechwoods. We accordingly 
walked up to this country-looking ale-house ; and turning into a 
small parlour, sans carpet, sans chairs, and almost sans every thing, 
we observed a woman sitting in a common chair placed upon rockers, 
in the act of sewing, while she kept her chair in a continued swaying 
motion. I proceeded to address her as “ mine hostess ;” enquiring 
if we could be shown to a private room. When, without moving 
from her moving-chair, or scarcely taking the trouble to raise her 
eyes from her patch-work, she drawled out—* What is it?” In the 
mean time, as part of our luggage was arriving from the boat, in 
which we had landed, I repeated the enquiry—with the addition of 
our being accommodated with lodgings for the night. When, “1 
guess I cannot tell,” was the unsatisfactory answer. I began to feel 
very like an Englishwoman ; for having always been accustomed to 
look for courtesy—if not alacrity, in the mistress of the first-rate inns 
or hotels in my own country, | did not very patiently brook this non- 
chalance ; so turning to a lanky-looking man, which stood in the door- 
way smoking a cigar,—I asked him if he were master of the house ? 
After he had very leisurely spitted twice upon the threshold, and 
hemmed as often,—he replied, “1 guess I be,” and then re-placed 
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his cigar in his mouth, continued to puff away, in what he conceived, 
I presume, to be true independence. I wished for no more “ guesses ;” 
so I sallied forth into the road—street it could hardly be called,— 
and espying Mr. ‘T—still superintending the conveying safely a-shore 
our numerous boxes and packages, I walked down to him to acquaint 
him with our reception and somewhat untoward prospects. He 
therefore asked some of the loungers about the wharf to be so good 
as to inform us which was the best inn; when, after some apparent 
hesitation, they named the Orange-Hotel. Thither we then bent our 
steps; and on approaching it we found in the long porch or piazza, 
a number of men,—some without coats, some without hats, and 
several unincumbered with either. They were all smoking and 
lolling back upon wooden chairs,—their legs stretched over the rail- 
ing along the front of the piazza, and appeared wholly absorbed in 
a state of apathetic blessedness. On entering we ascended a broad 
flight of stairs, which led us to a long room filled with rows of bare 
henches, and a table of sufficient length to accommodate at the least 
a hundred persons. A very fat’ female was lolling between two 
chairs—an arm upon each, holding converse with an interesting-look- 
ing young woman, whom I recognised as having been a passenger in 
the steam-boat. On entering I made a slight obeisance, which being 
in no way acknowledged, I placed some small packages upon the 
table, and walked up to the stout personage, whom I took for the 
landlady, and told her very laconically that we wanted three beds 
for a night or two; upon which, turning her head about half round, 
she said—*I guess you can have them,” and without looking to- 
wards us, or saying another syllable to me, she resumed her conver- 
sation with the young female before mentioned. Here, thought I, 
is astriking difference between the manners of the old and new 
world! “They manage these things better in France,” said my hus- 
band half audibly, and so do they in my own dear England, thought 
I; for there you are not suffered to creep into an inn as if you were 
deemed an intruder, or else some unhonoured subordinate belonging 
to the establishment. 

I began to be aware that this torpid indifference, (mistaken inde- 
pendence,) was quite the custom : so determining upon making my- 
self as much at home as possible, I asked the way to our bed-rooms ; 
which having ferreted out afier a long counting of unprofitable num- 
bers, I found “ general appearances” in that department better than 
I had expected. My niece and | having made a few little arrange- 
ments, we deseended to the room of tables and benches, expecting 
to be joined by our gentlemen, in order to take a little stroll in the 
environs of the town, more forthe sake of breathing the pure country- 
air than for the purpose of “seeing sights.” But, lo! there was a 
loud clattering of cups and saucers, which two or three persons were 
rather pitching like quoits than placing gently upon the long table ; 
which operation having been disposed of, rumble went the forms as 
they were dragged unceremoniously along the bare floor to their 
respective situations. Then, in the next minute, a large bell “ gave 
tongue,”—and in rushed the motley party we had seen smoking in 
the piazza, and probably fifty others; who, without any order or 
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ceremony, seated themselves at different parts of the board. I[t was 
evident that there was rio time to lose, so our little party made a 
push in the general skirmish, and succeeded in getting berths not 
far from the “fat lady,” who had waddled to the head of the table. 
For my own part I was not a little puzzled to know whether we were 
about to partake of another dinner, or to drink tea, or sup; for there 
was such an extraordinary mixture of meats, fried fish, pastry, pre- 
serves, pickles, bread-and-butter, cheese, sweet-cakes, wild berries, 
and coffee and tea,—that had we been able, or wished to do so, we 
might have made three meals in one. I soon discovered that all these 
good things were to form an internal salmagundi, for every dish was 
handed about the board in rapid succession. These men must have 
a long journey to perform to-night, thought I, they eat so amazingly 
fast; but to my surprise [ saw a considerable number of them repair 
to the long porch, and there resume their lounging attitudes, and their 
everlasting cigars. The board was more than half empty long be- 
fore we had half finished sipping our (many times watered) tea, and 
eating our bread-and-butter a/ Anglaise; and ere much more time 
had elapsed, we found ourselves alone at the table, for our plump 
hostess had vacated her arm-chair, and left a quiet vacancy. 
September 12th.— 
‘*I love the bell that calls the poor to pray! 
Chiming from village-church its cheerful sound,— 
When the sun smiles on labour’s holyday, 
And all the rustic train is gather’d round ; 
Each deftly dizen’d in his Sunday’s best,— 
And pleased to hail the day of piety and rest.” 


We strolled out after breakfast with the intention of going to some 
place of public worship, but found the only one open in the place 
was a Methodist chapel, which was very much crowded; so we re- 
turned to our inn, where we read the morning-service,—prayed for 
the king of England and all the rest of the royal family, and then 
resumed our walk along the banks of the noble river. Here we 
found the sweet-brier rose bending in graceful wreaths, and shedding 
that delicate perfume it was wont to do in our own loved bowers. 
I greeted my favourite with as much sincerity as the enthusiast of 
yore did his laurel bush,—though I do not think I could have swum 
across the river to do it homage. We also fell in with abundance of 
wild vines, which Smith, in his “ Emigrant Guide,” mentions as grow- 
ing as thick asa man’s arm; but it was with the grapes they bore, 
as we had found it with wild grapes at New York—in both cases 
they were very, very sour. The sumach, too, grows in luxuriant 
beauty along the river, and when we saw it, we thought of our poet- 
acquaintance, who has embalmed it in undying song; but we were 
not a little startled when we discovered, that instead of “its red ber- 
ries dipping,” the scarlet cones were pointing heavenwards, in grati- 
tude to Him who has condescended to array the plants of the forest 
in beauty and loveliness! Probably the licence of a poet may war- 
rant him to bend his flowers in whatever form he lists, provided they 
but make a garland for his own brows. We met with but a ver 
few field flowers, and those neither sweet nor peculiarly pretty. 
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But we began to reflect that though we had left our own dear valleys 
perfumed and bespangled with — of lovely blossoms,— now 
that the autumn was fast approaching, their beauty and sweetness 
would most probably have passed away. 

September 13th.—Busy to-day in preparing for our journey to 
the Backwoods. Although a rude stage-coach travels in that 
direction, we found that if we adopted that mode of travelling, we 
should not be able to take all the luggage we might immediately 
want, and to leave it so far behind us was running a risk of consider- 
able delay at least. After much consideration Mr. T— hit upon an 
excellent, but rather a novel expedient. He had purchased a boat 
in New York, on his return from the Beechwoods, because there was 
a lake upon the farm he had partly agreed for, and it would be ne- 
cessary to have a boat in order to catch the fine trout, with which, as he 
had learned, the lake is well stocked. This boat he had placed upon 
four wheels; for although it would not require the wheels, mt 
safely launched in this (to me) unknown lake, yet the wheels might 
then form part of a carriage or waggon. The plan being agreed 
upon, in the latter part of the day we had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing our marine carriage swimming in mid-air, and our luggage care- 
fully stowed away, leaving silting-places (rather than seats) for our 
little party. 

September 14th.— 


“Oh! what a dainty pleasure is this, 
To sail in the air!” 


So Hecate exclaimed, and so may we too, for we had a very plea- 
sant journey from Newburg to Montgomery. When we set out in 
the morning, Yankee curiosity seemed much excited. Our driver 
was perched upon the prow of our vessel; but not like stern Nep- 
tune with trident in hand,—but in lieu thereof a long, flexible hickory 
stick, with a thong of raw hide attached to the end of it. Our 
chariot horses were not very fiery; but they appeared a pair of 
stout willing animals, and perfectly obedient to the will of their 
master Most of the country for the first twenty miles appeared to be 
exceedingly stony; and yet many of the farmers appeared in com- 
fortable circumstances. Every thing connected with farms and farm- 
ing is now doubly interesting to us to what it used to be, for we are 
about to become, in our respective departments, farmers; my hus- 
band and S— having certainly seen many farming operations per- 
formed ; but I doubt if either of them ever superintended tilling 
or harvesting the produce of a single acre! Mr.T— knows some- 
thing, too, of horticulture and botany, and our young friend still less ; 
but I am afraid that that knowledge will not be of much use, prac- 
tically, in the Backwoods, As for myself and Julia, we certainly 
know much better how to “span the harp-strings,” and to touch the 
chords of the piano-forte, than we do working in the dough-tub, or 
milking a dairy of cows. However, I am sure we are not only willing, 
but anxious to learn; so that, in after-years, who knows but that we 
may be pointed to as patterns for housewives and clever farmers ? 


(To be continued. ) 
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TrYMNASION ann GYMNASIUM, 


IN MOST INSTANCES GENERIC TERMS, 
IN VERY FEW INSTANCES, PARTICULAR APPELLATIONS OR PROPER NAMES. 


‘ By E. H. Barker, Esq. 


— 


Tupvaovwv and Gymnasium were generic terms, used to signify “ games 
of any kind,” often “a vague and uncertain place, so as to be applied 
even to a school of letters,’ and in very few instances meant any 
‘‘yarticular building,” such as Theatrum, Amphitheatrum, Therma, 
Circus, Xystum, Balineum, etc. So the words Senatus and [a- 
Aaiorpa meant nothing peculiar, because if the Senatores assembled 
in a meadow, we know that the Senatus was there, and the Palestra 
was “any place wherever the athlete practised their exercises.” 

So true is it, that there was no “particular Gymnasium,” that 
Vitruvius 4, 11, denies it to be an Jtalic custom, and he is found 
great fault with by Lasena de Neapolitano Gymnasio, p. 12, who de- 
clares that, if it was not usual in the Latin cities of Italy, it was at 
least usual in the Italo-Grecian cities like Naples; Mercurialis also 
finds fault with Vitruvius on this point, while he condescends to fol- 
low him as an authority on others; Peter Faber Agonist. 3, 15. p. 547, 
more learned than either, gives out that he could easily show that 
there were no Gymnasia before the time of Nero, and Van Dale de 
Gymnasiarchis, p. 636, echoes his opinion, 

So true is it that Gymnasium is only “ an uncerlain and vague name 
of a place for sports of any kind,” that in Gruter’s Index xi. de Ludis, 
Festis, Theatris, etc., the word Gymnasium does not occur, whereas, 
had there been any particular building so called, it would have oc- 
curred again and again. Van Dale, p. 636, who had in vain hunted 
Pollux and Suidas, (who seem to make serious confusion on any other 
supposition than our own,) thus complains :—“ Ex qualibus lexico- 
graphorum loquendi modis videmus, illos confuse tantum de Gym- 
nasiis loqui, partemque quandoque pro toto, totumve pro parte, 
quasi unum idemque, allegare, dum potius reddunt, quid queve ad 
ista pertinuerint, quam quid revera ac definitive fuerint, aut quo 
proprie nomine sint appellanda,” etc. But the censure is wholly 
unjust; for he should not complain that he cannot find in them the 
fictions of his own brain. To Van Dale you may add Peter Faber, 
3, 15, p. 547, who, while he confesses that P. Victor, who lived under 
Valentinian and Valens, in his book de Regionibus Urbis, has made no 
mention of Gymnasia, though he has enumerated 8 or 9 Circi, 
16 Therme, 856 Balinea, 3 or 4 Theatra, 2 Amphitheatra, 5, 6, or 
7 Ludi, 5 or 6 Naumachie, this most learned Faber, p. 548, citing 
Corn. Tacitus to show that there were 2 Stadia at Rome, pronounces 
that Gymnasia were erected under Nero; but he would have found 
every thing harmoniously reconciled and himself cleveriy extricated 
from his embarrassment, if he had perceived that all those places in 
the city were called by the generic name of Gymnasia, and if he had 
not shut his eyes to the light, which P. Victor offered to him. 
Lucian affords great support against the Yevdoyupraoa in his 
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Dialogue rept rév Tupvaciwy, where, with great learning and exqui- 
site wit, he represents Solo as instructing Anacharsis of Scythia in the 
various kinds of Grecian sport, which he enumerates, ridiculing them 
in his way, and entitling them [upyvao.a, even when he is speaking 
of the places themselves. The title of the Dialogue is repi ray Tup- 
vagiwy, which would be properly translated, de omne genus Ludis, and 
hence it is proved that even among the Greeks Tupvacwy designated 
no “ particular place or building.” Fr. Reiz 2, 882, translates this 
title, de Exercitationibus, and in the note says :—‘ Cl. Gesner vertit 
de Exercitationibus, quod hic retinui; at cum de Gymanasiis inscribe- 
retur a pristinis interpretibus, ego hance inscriptionem deinceps ser- 
vavi, quia elegantiores ex hoc Dialogo in notis commentatorum sic 
etiam sunt institute, et lectores huic inscriptioni assueti minus com- 
mode loca indicata possent invenire, si titulus Dia/ogi immutaretur.” 

Plato de Legibus 6. p. 261. Ald. proposes laws for the instruction 
of ingenuous youth, and divides all exercises into two kinds, into 
Tupvaoa for the preservation of health, and AcdacxaXeia for the cul- 
tivation of the mind; and as AcdacxaXeia indicate no “ particular 
studies or places,” so I'vavaove mean no “ particular exercises or 
edifices.” We do not quote the words of Plato on account of their 
length. No writer’s words can more clearly demonstrate this fact 
than do those of Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Socrates, 2, 43. 
p. 106, that Pupvdowy was no “ particular structure,” while he says 
that the Athenians, after having inflicted death on that great philo- 
sopher, so repented of their conduct, that they banished his accusers 
by the ostracism, and for a long time closed the Palestre and Gym- 
nasia: “ASnvaio Oo evSvc peréyvwoay, Wore KNEioa Kar Iladaiorpac, 
cal Tupvaoa, cai rove pev épuvyadevoay, Medirov d& Savaroy karé- 
yywoay. No one can deny that Cupvaoca here mean “all the places 
of exercise at Athens,” and that IaAatorpa: are added synonymously. 
Nay, Dio Cassius, LIII. p. 721. Reim. calls the balneum or vaporarium 
itself T'upvaooy,while he specifies the buildings with which Agrippa 
adorned the city: Td rupiaripiov ro Aakwrixoy Kareoxevace. Aakw- 
vikov yap TO Tupvaowy, eredirep of Aaxedarpovit yupvovaSai re év 
T@ TOTE xpovy, Kal Nira doKeiy wadXov Edoxouy, érexadeoe. Athenzeus, 
p. 307, interchanges the word Tuprvaom with prAos0gwy dcarpysag, a 
term sufficiently generic. Pausanias, Lips. 1696. p. 511-2, who enu- 
merates several T'vpvdoia, to each of which the Eleans gave an 
appropriate name, says, Dupvacwy apxaioy, in which the Olympic 
Games were taught, caXeirac Evordc, and having specified its orna- 
ments, adds, p. 512, “Eore 6€ cai 4AX0c Tupvacion repi/soroe, b¢ Exerat 
pev rov peilovoc, Terpaywroy o€ dvoudlovaww éxl r@ oxhpart, Kai ra- 
Aaiorpar roic ASdovew EvravSa rowwdvra, and he says also, “Eore dé 
kat rpiroc T'upvaciov mepiBodroc, dvopa pey Marka, rij¢ padkdrnroc 
rou etdapove tvexa, which he states to have been erected for the 
ephebi, and replete with statues of infant Gods, and in which the 
Elean senate assembled, which was also a Cuprvacwyr, though its 
particular name was AaXdixpiov from its dedicator, "Ev rovre r¢ 
Tupvaciy cai Covreurhpwy éorw “HXélote kaNeirac 0€ Aadéxpuor, 
rov dvaSévrog érwvupov. This long pavsage of Pausanias, too long 
for full quotation, before dark and confused, is now full of order 
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and light, when the true notion of T'vpvderoy is unfolded, which de- 
notes “places of exercise in general, though they had each their 
particular name,” as these three T'vpvdora of the Eleans for the three 
principal games, Olympic, Athletic, Ephebiac. 

Galen de San. Tuenda 2, 2. p. 68. Totro pév d)"kowdr Tupyaowy 
dvopagerat, dia dé, ag’ ovrep kai ra Tupydaora rpooayopevovow arayrec, 
ty reve Kow'@ Tic TOAEWwE oikodopnoapEvar ywpiy, cic rep Kal dAenlopue- 
voi re Kal Ccarpupdpevor, Kai dvcaradaloovrec, i} SuoKxevoovrec, H Te TOL 
ovroy ado xpadéovrec Hxovory, which is translated by Charterius, “ Ka 
igitur communiter exercitatio vocatur, proprie vero a loco denomi- 
natur, quem Gymnasium omnes appellant, is locus est in publica aliqua 
urbis regione exstructus, quo ungendi, fricandi, luctaturi, discum 
jacturi, aut tale quidpiam facturi confluunt,” and according to this 
translation there was a particular structure called Gymnasium, but 
he should have translated thus, “ Hac communiter exercitatio voca- 
tur, ob eam potissimum causam, quod Gymnasia universi appellant 
edificia illa in aliqua urbis parte exstructa, ad que unctionis et fric- 
tionis gratia, et luctaturi vel discum jacturi, aut tale quid acturi con- 
fluunt.” The use of the plural number, ra Tupvaora, shows that 
Galen used the word generically, and not as referring to any parti- 
cular structure. 

We now proceed to handle a thorny passage in Demosthenes, 
which is perhaps a law of Solo, and to show that, when it is properly 
topped and explained, ancient scholiasts and modern philologists are 
in grievous error, in inferring that there were three Gymnasia at 
Athens, Or. c. Timocr. 476. ed. 1607. Ei ric y ée Avxeiov, } @& "Axa- 
Snpiac, i) é«e Kuvoodpyove iparioy, 7) AnkbSor, i) GAXo re havddraroy, 
i) rev oxevov re Trav Ek Vupvaciwy vdédotro, 7} Ek TOY AEevwr drep Oéka 
dpaxpac, kal rovrac Savarov évopoSérnoey eivar ry Enpiar, “Si quis 
ex Lyceo, vel ex Academia, vel ex Cynosarge linteolum, aut am- 
pullam oleariam, aut aliud quidpiam minimi pretii, aut quodvis va- 
sculum ex Gymaasiis surripuerit, aut a portubus supra decem drach- 
mas, etiam his capite poenas esse luendas edixit.”. The orator here 
distinguishes three public places, in which the most trifling theft was 
a capital offence, that the security of the frequenters might be the 
better consulted; for thieves more willingly practise their vocation 
where there is a great crowd. He specifies three places, from which 
it would be easy to steal ivaria, “ towels,” or “ hats,” Lyceum, Aca- 
demia, and Cynosarges ; for so the word must be translated, not as 
all the interpreters translate vestes, for amidst the crowd of students 
how could any one be publicly stripped of a garment ? The Lexicons 
show that the word will bear the interpretation which we have put 
onit. He does not speak of three Gymnasia as if there were three, 
and no more than three, but of all the Gymnasia in Athens, of which 
there was a large number, where, under any particular name contests 
and games and exercises were carried on to promote health and 
strength, from which it was easy to purloin AnxiSior, “an oil-flask 
or unguentary vessel.” Lastly, the law pronounces thefts from the 
harbours and quays to be capital, ifthe value of the articles exceeded 
10 drachms, and wisely avoids specifying any particular articles, be- 
cause the articles of export and import are of infinite variety. When, 
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then, the interpreters had erroneously punctuated the passage, the 
language of Demosthenes, or of the law, was obscured, and confusion 
prevailed, and having converted the Lyceum, Academy, and Cyno- 
sarges into Gymnasia, they sent unguents and oil-vessels into the 
schools of literature and philosophy, and though Athens abounded 
with places of gymnastic exercise, they compressed them into three. 
Ulpian, the old Scholiast of Demosthenes, paved the way for the 
like error of modern philologists, p. 266. Tpia ratra Tupyvaca rapa 
roic "ASnvaiag’ iy O€ Kal iepa, éri ev rov Avxeiov, Avxoxrévov ‘Amod- 
Awvoc, Eri d€ rov Kuvocdpyovc, tov ‘HpaxA€ove, Emi O€ rij¢ “Axadnpiac, 
abrov rov "Axadijpou Tov “Hpwoe, é& ov cal 6 rémo¢g éxkh Sn: which we 
translate, ‘Tria hac Gymnasia apud Athenienses, erantque sacra in 
Lyceo Apollini Jupi interfectori, in Cynosarge Herculi, in Academia 
ipsi Academo Heroi, a quo locus nomen accepit.” P. Faber Agonist. 
118. has not scrupled to say with marvellous blindness, “‘ Gymnesia 
fuere Athenis ¢ria, quod satis Grecorum pueris notum,” and Mercuri- 
alis, Petitus, Potter, Wesselingius, (the three Jast named have illus- 
trated the laws of Attica with the light of their own learning,) Falco- 
nerius and Van Dale are under the same mistake. The number of 
Gymnasia at Athens far exceeded three; the Therma, Balnea, Xysta, 
Aiavro, and Stadia, all passed under that generic term. That the Ly- 
ceum was distinct from any Gymnasium, appears clearly from Plutarch 
in Wngiopare 3, 1565. HSt., where he says of Lycurgus Butades, Kai 
ro Tvpvaotor, cal ro Avery xarecxevacey, and these words shed glo- 
rious light on what he had said in the Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 
1546, about the same Lycurgus, Kai ro év Auxeiw Tupvdoroy éxoinae, kai 
épurevoe, kal rijv Iadalorpay gxoddpnoe. Lycurgus had built near 
the Lyceum a Gymnasium, had planted avenues of trees, and added a 
Palestra, for it could hardly be that three places, Gymnasium, Pla- 
tanon, and Palestra, constituted one Lyceum, in which the students of 
philosophy alone contended. But as the two passages of Plutarch do 
not well accord, for in the first Lycurgus is represented to have built 
both the Gymnasium and Lyceum, in the other to lave built the Gym- 
nasium within the limits of the Lyceum, it should seein that the Lyceum 
was a much older structure ; but that Plutarch may be in better har- 
mony with himself, we would thus slightly correct his words in the 
former passage, Kai ro Cupvdowy év roe Avxeiy Kareoxevacer, for cai 
70 T'vpvacov kai ro AvKeor. 

We are here reminded of a passage in Dio Chrys., where he re- 
lates with what crowds, and with what splendour the Neapolitan state 
celebrated games; the sophist manifestly shows that Cupyvdowr at 
Naples was the name of no particular edifice, but denoted generically 
gymnastic games and places, ’AvaBdvrec ard rov Amévoe evSve éEBa- 
diGoper dYopevor rove ASAnraC, we av Thy bAny éxcdnplay rerornpévor 
cara Seay rov dyavoc, érei dé rpdc ro Tupvacio hper, “ Cum ascendis- 
semus a portu (Neapolis,) confestim ibamus visuri athletas, ut qui 
totam peregrinationem suscepissemus ob certaminis spectaculum, cum 
autem ad Gymaasium pervenissemus.” He then specifies several spe- 
cies of gymnastic games, which they beheld, some rpéxovrac év dpdpw, 
and therefore the Apépoc, Stadium, is a Gymnasium ; he adds, rove i$ 
téidAove yupvalopuevove, others exercising one another and exhibiting 
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their strength in various gymnastic places and games, which no one 
would deny to be rightly called Gymnasia. Moreover Dio relates that 
he saw in the Eredra Herculis the head and hands of a young athlete 
extended, rov yupvalopévov tiv Kepadd)y Kal rac xeipac avareraxéroc, 
so that what Dio had before called T'vpyvdacwoy generically, he now by a 
particular name styles ’"Eédpa ‘HpaxXéove, and a little before, Apdpor, 
Stadium, Suetonius Ner. 41, states that this prince ‘‘ Neapoli de- 
gentem in Gymnasium progressum certantes athletas effusissimo stu- 
dio spectavisse;”” where no one would deny that the Evedra Herculis 
is meant by Gymnasium, because Dio Chrys. had also seen there ath- 
letic exercises. 

We must not forget the passage of Tully, which Lasena, p. 227, and 
Mercurialis have handled to no purpose, and in which Cicero mentions 
Palestra, Sedes, Porticus, where philosophers and the gymnastic com- 
batants were exercised, which three words he soon comprehends under 
the word Gymnasia, i. e. ‘‘all places of exercise.” No one has more 
clearly shown than Cicero, that Gymnasium is a generic term to denote 
“‘an edifice for public exercise,” for ad Fam. 4, 12. where he says 
that the Academy was one of the Gymnasia : “* Ab Atheniensibus locum 
sepulture intra urbem ut darent, impetrare non potui, quod religione 
se impediri dicerent; neque tamen id antea cuiquam concesserant ; 
quod proximum fuit, uti in quo vellemus Gymnasio eum sepeliremus, 
nobis permiserunt; nos in nobilissimo orbis terrarum Gymnasio Aca- 
demiz locum delegimus, ibique eum combussimus.” Pausanias every- 
where says the same thing, as 3, 13. p. 241. Hemoinra: dé cai Tupvaoca 
év ry Apdpy, ‘ places of exercise were made in the Apéyuoc, or Stadium.” 
Gymnasium is as generic a word as Forum, Vitruv. 7, 5. “ In Gymaasio 
eorum, que sunt statuz, omnes sunt causas agentes, in Foro autem 
discos tenentes, aut currentes, seu pila ludentes.” Aurelius Victor in 
Hadriano, (whom Burmann de Vectig. 170, considers to be Antoninus,) 
has used it still more generically, “ Salaria et Gymnasia doctoribus data,” 
and Themistius, p. 318. Hard., says, ‘‘ Gymnasium et mensam.” 

The passages which seem to contradict the opinion, which we have 
expressed, are capable of easy adjustment. Tacitus Ann. 15, 22. 
Suetonius Ner, 12. and Xiphilinus, p. 1001, call the structure of 
Nero, which was destroyed by lightning, a Gymnasium, which Capi- 
tolinus alone in Antonino p. 266. calls Greco-Stadium, “ Opera hee 
ejus ( Antonini) exstant Rome, templum Hadriani honori patris dicatum, 
Greco-Stadium post incendium restitutum, instauratum Amphithe- 
atrum,” etc. That is, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Xiphilinus use the gene- 
ric term, while Capitolinus uses the particular appellation. So we can 
explain Ammianus Marcellinus Z. 16. and Xiphilinus in Trajano, 
p. 1152. when the former uses Stadium, ‘'Templum Forumque Pacis, 
et Pompeii Theatrum, et Odeum, et Stadium, aliaque inter hac decora 
urbis zterne,” and the latter Tupvdowry, Tor 3 ’ArodAddwpov rov 
apyiréxrova Tov tiv "Ayopay, cal ro 'Qédeiov, rd re Tupvaowov, ra rov 

paiavov Toujpara év ry ‘Poy kareoxevacayra GTEKTELVE, 

Now that ['vpvacroy and Balineum are the same, we are taught by 
Herodian and Lampridius; for the former 1, 11. says, Méy:oroy dé 
['vpvacwy carackevacac (KAXéavdpoc) Aovrpoy dnudoov aviKey abroic, 
the latter c. 17. p. 521. ** Opera ejus (Commodi Imp.) preter Lava- 
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crum, quod Cleander nomine ipsius fecerat, nulla exstant, sed nomen 
ejus alienis operibus incisum senatus erasit.”” Angelus Politianus seems 
to have made T'vpyvdowy and Aovrpody distinct, when he translates, 
“Gymnasium quoque maximum exeedificaverat (Cleander,) publicatis 
etiam Balneis,” especially as etiam does not exist in Greek, but to re- 
concile Herodian and Lampridius, the version should run thus, “‘ Cum 
maximum Gymnasium, (id est Lavacrum, Thermas, Cleander) edifi- 
casset, lavari publica impensa Romanis indulsit.” It is matter of sur- 
prise that the learned and shrewd Mazochius Camp. Amphit. 142, has 
used without remark the version of Politian. Moreover in Pliny’s 
Epistle to Trajan the words Gymnasium and Balineum are interchanged 
as identical. Herodian, as we have discovered, has borrowed those 
words from Plato de LL. 6. p. 259. Ald. Mavrayi dé év roi¢ rovovroie 
Tupvaora xpi) karaoxevalery rove véove avroig re Kal yépover yepovTixa 
Aovurpa Sepua rapéxovrac, vAnv wapariévrac a’ny Kal Enpav apSovor, 
which words are thus translated by Ficinus, “ Ubique autem in his 
Gymnasia juvenes tam sibi commoda, quam senibus preparent, calidis 
Baineis constitutis, et copiose siccis appositis lignis.” Hence we ought 
to read roic véowe avroic, and to translate, “‘ Ubique autem in his (locis) 
Gymnasia exstrui necesse est pro ipsis juvenibus, et pro senibus, que 
propria senum sunt, Balinea calida preparentur, lignis aridis ingenti 
copia collectis.” Plato directed that the contemplated city should 
have in its proper places Gymnasia to exercise youth, and Baths to 
refresh age, but not, as Ficinus and Serranus 3, 761, supposed that the 
young should construct Tvpvaora and Aourpa for themselves, and for 
the aged; for how could the youth command sufficient funds to erect 
large and expensive buildings, for which all the revenues of the state 
would have been scarcely sufficient? The philosopher, then, had no 
such meaning as has been attributed to him, and Ficinus was misled 
by the false reading rove véove avroic for roicg véowg avroic, which he 
ought to have perceived. However, even Plato has come to our aid in 
proving that [updo is a generic term to denote “any building de- 
voted to the purposes of instruction.” 

We must not overlook Spartianus H. A. 717, about the murder of 
Antonius Caracallus at Alexandria, “Inde Alexandriam petiit,. in 
Gymnasium populum convocavit, eumque objurgavit, legi etiam validos 
ad militiam precepit, eos autem, quos legerat, occidit exemplo Ptole- 
mei Evergetis,” from which words any one might object to us that 
here at least Gymnasium designates “ a particular place,” but we reply, 
that as Spartianus is incorrect in his narrative, he is equally so in this 
point, although he may have taken this word generically for ‘‘ any un- 
certain apparatus of games,” as it is often used by writers. We need 
not doubt about his error ; for Herodian 4, 9. expressly says that Cara- 
callus brought the Alexandrine people not into any Gymnasium, but 
into a plain, Idoav rv veodaiay eic¢ re mediov KedXever ouvedeiv, 
and Joannes Antiochenus and Suidas follow Herodian. Dio Cassius, 
who accompanied Caracallus, and who must have known the course of 
proceeding, writes p. 1306, that this prince ordered all the Alexan- 
drines to remain in their houses, and to be put to the slaughter in 
them, Mera dé rovro ravra roy orparoy thorXioac é¢ ryv wéAw dvén 
Bade, maar pév roic ride AvSpwrore TpoTapayyeirag oiKkor pévery. There- 
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fore Spartianus has invented the fact of aGymnasium or School, contra- 
dicting two historians more ancient than himself, and of high reputa- 
tion; hence Reimar, p. 1307, justly observes, ‘‘ Dioni prestandam 
fidem, ceteros famam incertam sequentes locis et temporibus pro inge- 
nio quemque suo accommodasse.” Consult also Tillemont in Caracail. 12. 
What we have said about Spartianus, is applicable to Valerius Maxi- 
mus, 9, 2. about a similar, but more ancient massacre of Alexandrine 
citizens by Ptolemy Evergetes, ‘‘Frequens juventute Gymnasium 
armis et igni circumdedit, omnesque, qui in ea erant, partim ferro, 
partim flamma neéavit ;’ for Justin 38, 8. gives a very different nar- 
rative without any mention of a Gymnasium, namely, that soldiers ran 
up and down the city with full permission to massacre, ‘‘ Queis licentia 
cedis data, et omnia quotidie sanguine manasse.” Hence Maximus, 
or his abbreviator, has taken the liberty of adding the word Gymnasium, 
which he perhaps purloined from Spartianus: see the Notes on the 
Hist. Aug. 

Pausanias Eliac. 21. p. 505-6. first uses the expression, Olympic 
Hippodrome, and then substitutes, Tupvdowwy ro év ‘Ohvprig, but his 
words are as incorrectly punctuated, as they are wrongly translated, 
To d& Erepov rov ‘Iwrocpipov pépoc ob x@pa yijc Eoriv, opoe dé ovy 
idnrov, Exi r@e mepare TOV bpove iepov Teroinrae Anpnrpe éxikrnow 
Xapirn—kai gaoiy a0 Tov Xapivov rij¢ ovoiac ry Anpyrpe oixodopn- 
Oijvac rd iepdy, (ayadpara ce ayri rév apxaiwy, Képny cat Ahpnrpa 
hiSov rod Mevredknow "ASnvaioc aveSnxev “Upwene,) év rg Cupvaciy rg 
év ‘Odupria’ wevrdbdore pév xabeorixaoww Ev air@ Kai Opomedow ai pe- 
Aéra:. This passage should be thus translated :—* Altera Hippodromi 
pars non est terra aggesta, sed collis non arduus, in cujus summitate 
templum extructum est Cereri cognomento Chamyne——-aiuntque ex 
Chamyni tyranni hereditate Cereri edificatum templum, (novas statuas 
pro veteribus, Filiam et Cererem ex lapide Pentelico opposuit Herodes 
Atticus,) in eo Olympico Gymnasio ; quinquertionibus et cursoribus cura 
ejus templi concredita.”’ Pausanias soon after specifies the different 
parts of the Hippodrome, which he once or twice calls Tvpyvacwrv. The 
meaning of Pausanias, then, is clear, that a temple was built to Ceres 
from the effects of the tyrant Chamynus, (where Herodes afterwards 
erected the new statues,) in the Mippodrome, or according to the more 
generic term, Gymnasium, and the care of that temple was intrusted to 
the athletes and racers; so that Herodes dedicated new statues in the 
temple, where statues were most appropriate, but not in the Gymna- 
sium, which was least sacred to Ceres; and the care of the temple, but 
not of the Gymnasium, was given to the athletes and racers; for éy 
Tp avre refers to the temple, not to the adjacent word Gymnasium, other- 
wise he would have said év rovry. Great confusion has been made by 
Xylander, Sylburgius, and Kuhnius, though three very learned men, by 
false punctuation and neglect of the parenthesis. But our main busi- 
ness was to show that what Pausanias generically calls Tupvdewy, he 
had previously termed by its particular designation ‘Imddpopoc. So 
Plautus Bacch, 3, 3, 21-27. interchanges Gymnasium and Hippodromus, 


“* Gymnasii prefecto haud mediocris peenas pendes.” 
“Inde de Hippodromo Palestra ubi revenisses domum.” 
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But, as Plautus is mentioned, we will add two passages from this 
Comeedian, which will show how vague and uncertain is the term 
Gymnasia, Amphitr. |, 1. 

** Naucratem quem convenire volui, in navi non erat, 

“ Neque domi, neque in urbe invenio quemquam, qui illum viderit, 

*“Nam omnis plateas perreptavi, Gymnasia, et Myropolia, 

“ Apud Emporium, atque in Macello, in Palestra, atque in Foro, 

“In Medicinis, in Tonstrinis, apud omnis edis sacras, 

“ Sum defessus queritando, nusquam invenio Naucratem.” 


Almost the same words occur Epidic. 2, 2, 12. 


** Age, si quid agis, Dii immortalis, utinam conveniam domi 
“ Periphanem, per omnem urbem quem sum defeSsus querere, 
* Per Medicinas, per Tonstrinas, in Gymnasio, atque in Foro, 
** Per Myropolia, et Lanienas, circumque Argentarias, 

“ Rogitando sum raucus factus, pzene in cursu concidi.” 


In Livy 31, 24, Gymnasium and Academia are synonymous, “ Et extra 
limes mille fere passus in Academie Gymnasium ferens pediti equitique 
hostium liberum spatium preberet.” We can now give light to the 
Law 6, 8. de Excusat. where philosophers, rhetoricians, gram- 
marians, physicians, are relieved from liability to serve as Gymnasi- 
archi, Agoranomi, Priests, etc. i. e. from the “ office of presiding 
over Gymnasia of any kind,” so that here also Gymnasium is “ any 
public exercise of games,” as dyopavopiat, ispwovvar, etc. are 
generic names of officers, though Cujacius would here improperly 
confine the Tvpvacupyiac to Xystarchies. We may remark now, 
what we should have remarked before, that Vitruvius himself, who 
has attempted to delineate the compartments of a Greek Palestra or 
Gymnasium, though he makes much confusion, in the Preface to Book 
VI., has taken the word Gymnasium in a generic sense, while he says, 
(we contract his phraseology,) ‘ Aristippum naufragio ejectum in 
Rhodiensium littus advertisse geometrica schemata, atque excla- 
masse, Hominum vestigia video, et contendisse statim in Rhodum, et 
recta in Gymnasium, ibique de philosophia disputantem,” etc. We 
see that the prince of architects, who had asserted that Gymnasium 
or Palestra was among the Greeks “the name of a particular 
edifice,” has applied it even to ‘ the schools of philosophers.” 

We shall now show by a few examples that Gymnasium signifies 
not only “the place and space deyoted to any gymnastic contests,” 
but “the sports themselves, the contests, and the spectacles.” Pro- 
pertius 3, 13, 1. 

“ Multa tuz, Sparte, miramur jura Palestre, 

“Sed mage virginei tot bona Gymnasii.” 
Here it is obvious that virginum Gymnasium and Palestra mean the 
same as gymnastic exercises of virgins. And Tacitus Ann. 13, 20, 
says of Nero, ‘Gymnasia, et otia, et turpes amores exercendo, 
principe et senatu auctoribus.” In Galen we have, 'Apérpnra, ré- 
Aca, and reXecdrara Tvpvaora, which ought to be translated, “ Immo- 
dicas, diuturnas, et laboriosissimas exercitationes,” which secondary 
notion of Gymnasium illustrates many passages in the ancient writers ; 
see also his book, [drepoy ‘larpuxijc, } Tupvacricic éort ro ‘Yycevor, 
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and the work de Sanitate Tuenda, in every chapter of which almost 
the word signifies ‘exercises of any kind.” We shall close our quo- 
tations by one from Plutarch in ‘Pwyaikoic 2, 274. ed. Par., who says 
that Gymnasia and Palestre induced roddjv aAny, cal exorjy, Kal 
KakooyxoXiay. 


See Jac. Martorellius de Regia Theca Calamaria, Neap. 1756. Ato. 
pp. xxvi. xxvii. 573-90. 


SONG, 


On! no—’tis not in festive halls alone 
That hearts are glad, and bliss is in the eye; 
"lis not where mirth assumes its loudest tone 
That bosoms ne’er are heard to heave a sigh. 
No—let me seek the shady grove 
With her for whom I languish ;— 
And there, apart from anguish, 
We'll breathe our vows of constant love, 
Appealing to the powers above! 


For in the eye of Beauty there's a bliss, 
Which far exceeds th’ effects of gen’rous wine ; 
And he, whose heart can melt at charms like this, 
Will shun the dissipated libertine. 
Oh! yes—a maiden’s beaming eyes, 
Upon your glances stealing 
With rays of tender feeling, 
Sweeter than planets in the skies, 
Will leave a trace that never dies. 


But while our lips may press the brimming bowl, 
Where is the lasting sense of bliss conveyed 
By magic powers into the inmost soul ? 
Where is the deep impression to be made? 
. Not on the brain—not in the heart 
Can Bacchus’ rosy finger 
Trace aught for e’er to linger :-— 
*Tis Love alone who has the art 
To stamp that which will ne’er depart ! 


Aueust, 1838 
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ON TRANSLATIONS FROM ONE LANGUAGE TO 
ANOTHER. 


Mucu has been said of the duties of a translator, and the perfection 
a good translation should present. It is not our present intention to 
embrace the whole of that question. Precepts, in truth, are here, as 
in many other instances, nearly useless. The skilful translator pos- 
sesses them, in reality, to a greater extent than the critic, and the 
unfaithful interpreter gai:s nothing by a knowledge of them. The 
thesis we now propose to support is much more simple, and in the 
first instance appears self-evident: it is, that in order to translate, the 
first requisition ts to know the language from which the translation is to 
be made. 

This truth, so clear to all appearance, appears nevertheless to have 
escaped the perspicacity of many modern translators, the greater 
number of whom are not aware of this necessity—and we should not 
much doubt if they believed that an ignorance of the language they 
were about to translate, was useful, in order to preserve it free 
from idiomatic phraseology, and to keep its style unalloyed. 

It may then be asked, how is it possible to translate without com- 
prehending the original? This problem appears difficult to solve, 
but the industry of translators is very great, and the apparent impos- 
sibility of the thing has given way to the efforts of their inventive 
imaginations. These inventions are of several kinds, according to the 
quantum of knowledge possessed by the translator of the particular 
language he is about to translate. If his tact goes to the extent of 
guessing pretly nearly the sense of the author’s phrase, and half 
divining his idea of the subject, he can have recourse to an equiva- 
lent expression, a paraphrase, or an interpretation. If he under- 
stands nothing at all, thinking all the while that he does understand 
something, then he makes use of the counter sense. If he finds 
himself at fault without being able to form the slightest illusion, two 
resources remain at his command—that of nonsense, or suppression. 
The general rules may be reduced to three :— 

Ist. To make the author speak a different sentiment from that he 
used. 

2ndly. To say exactly the reverse of that which an author has 
written. 

3rdly. To make an author say nothing whatever to the purpose. 

By means of these simple rules, all difficulty may be surmounted, 
and the translator goes on with his work courageously and elegantly, 
no matter in what language, or upon what subject: he becomes the 
gentleman usher of all foreign literati to the first circles of civilized 
society in another country, modestly adding, that by his skill certain 
local vulgarities, peculiar terms or idioms, with which each country 
abounds, have been carefully suppressed, or delicately rendered into 
the euphonous dialect of the amiable and intelligent readers of his 
translation. The public press, who have something else to do than 
to examine the fidelity of the’ translation, and care very little about 
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it, so long as their pages are filled, and translate a good profit into 
their own pockets, take the translator's ipse dixit for all he asserts, 
and, if paid for it, praises and exalts his labour. That anomalous 
animal, the Public, pinning its faith upon one portion of the press or 
another, buys the translation lauded by their own oracle in literary 
matters ; and thus, by an easy scale of belief, the translator himself 
begins, in good earnest, to think that he really is a very clever, 
highly talented man; forgetting, good easy soul, that he has deco- 
rated himself in borrowed plumes, not leaving the original a feather 
to fly with, or so transmogrified its appearance that an author no 
longer recognises the common features of his own offspring. Such 
examples may easily be given in every language—we need perhaps 
only quote Voltaire’s translation of the untranslatable language of 
Shakspeare, where he renders ‘‘ Love’s last shift,” into “ la derniere 
chemise de l'amour ;” or as the indefatigable translator of Walter 
Scott’s Novels, who published them before they were completed (they 
manage these things better in France), renders a “ buxom woman” 
“une femme au teint couleur de buis,” that is, a woman with a box-wood 
complexion ; or in Flanders, where may at this moment be seen pla- 
carded in the shop windows, ‘‘ Here men mangle at a civil price ”— 
meaning, mangling done here, cheap ; or in that refined city, Paris, 
where it is written on boarding-houses, as an inducement and en- 
couragement to travellers, “ The English altogether done for here.” 

But now 'et us see what it is really to translate, in order to form 
something like a just idea of the difficulty of the thing, and to enable 
us to appreciate the value of the industry we have indicated. To 
speak correctly, every work of art, every expression of ideas, in a 
sensitive form, is a translation. The sculptor translates in marble, 
the painter in colours, the musician in sounds, the poet in words. ‘The 
original text of his language is, that common sentiment-language 
which no mouth articulates, no ear hears, but feeling understands, as a 
maternal tongue, an universal idiom—spoken by, or rather thought 
of, by the marvellous instinct of genius. The more these various 
methods succeed in expressing the sense of this ideal language, the 
nearer perfection is the work. When the form, entirely transparent, 
permits the pure light of the original thought to penetrate its ma- 
terial substance, then the end of art is gained, and the phenomenon 
of beauty produced in all its lustre, whether it represents the poet’s 
dream, the painter's Venus, or the musician’s celestial choir. 

Thus, then, the greatest genius must be the best translator; with 
him the idea and the form are as intimately united with each other 
as the body and the soul, as the skin and the flesh, in organic structures. 
What, however, do modern translators too frequently effect? They 
tear off the natural clothing of a subject, and dress it up in a motley 
garb, totally divested of its original colours, What then becomes of 
that fragile, etherial thing, called a thought, an idea, a sentiment, 
a mental image? Nature herself is no longer known in such a mas- 
querade-habiliment, and the finely drawn outline of a cultivated 
mind becomes darkened into gloom by the translator's ignorance. 

Let us place matters ina more favourable point of view. We 
will imagine the translator, enamoured with his subject, to have 
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appropriated an author’s idea, in all its most delicate bearings—that he 
is perfectly master of the new form— that the image is perfectly ana- 
logous to that which it is destined to replace or convey—even then 
the operation is extremely difficult. What will it be when the 
operator could only tear the idea piece-meal from its author with a 
brutal hand, dressing it up in the commonest garb; substituting lead 
for gold, paving-stones for alabaster, an imperfect idiom for the 
pure diction of Homer? 

In truth, to consider in sober sadness the difficulties that lie in the 
path of a translator, it is quite astonishing that any can escape with 
safety, much less success. He has, in the first instance, to under- 
stand ; that is, to think, to feel, to invent, in perfect unison with 
another race of beings, to make himself a Greek like Homer, a 
Roman like Virgil, an Englishman like Shakspeare, a Spaniard 
like Cervantes—in short, a cosmopolite in every sense of the 
word, and in spite of the idiomatic difficulties of every language, to 
seize the ideas of various eminent writers, and convey to the under- 
standings of other nations, pure and undefiled, fac-similes of the origi- 
nal. We will not ask how many have done this, but we will ask 
how many there are who have done more than civilly mangled men’s 
works? or, to use a metaphor, altributed the genius of Watt to the 
tuition of a tea-kettle ? 

Nevertheless, we are by no means to be understood as pronouncing 
an anathema on all translations ; many merit the highest praise: that 
necessarily depends, partly on the work translated, partly on the end 
to be gained by such a translation. If it is intended to be merely 
literal, a very useful work may be formed for the study of a particular 
language; if imitation is only thought of, the image may be depicted 
in colours more or less vivid: to these no objection can well be made, 
except that it must be thoroughly understood that such are not trans- 
lations in the complete sense of the word, for literal exactitude is 
frequently more unfaithful than even a paraphrase. With regard to 
the nature of the work, the greatest difficulty possibly is, that of 
translating such as pourtray the objects of imaginative creation, or 
have for their element and end descriptions of mental feeling or 
ideal beauty. 

To return, however, to the subject of this article—of the successive 
operations which constitute the labour of a translator, all of which 
must go happily to ensure success. We will only examine, first, that 
of understanding the author. It is but the first step—not a long, 
though an indispensable one. Where, in fact, would you wander, if, 
at the outset, you cannot see your road? To what end would be the 
elegance of style, the harmony of language, the richness of colour- 
ing, if the sense of the writer is not fully comprehended, and carried 
along with the translation of his words? That nevertheless, unfor- 
tunately, appears the last care of many modern translators. To 
render their labour easy, by means of the expedients already enu- 
merated, appears their only object; to obtain a short-lived success, 
their only ambition; and that may easily be acquired, without the 
severe, determined, and prolonged application, which a work requires 
to convey, not only conscientiously all the author meant to say, but 
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also to say it in terms of another language equivalent to the force 
and meaning of the original writing. ‘his reproach only applies in 
its extended sense to translators of the lower grade; though with 
those of the higher order there are very few who escape the lash of 
criticism, and it is really wonderful what extraordinary blunders are 
frequently made by persons who exhibit a sound knowledge of the 
language in other respects; or where easily acquired information 
might : save them from such idiomatic ignorance and stupid credulity 
as we could quote in a thousand instances—some of the many are 
before us. In an account given of a foreign journalist, of the value 
attached to what may be termed the relics of celebrated men, we 
read that Sir Burnet, a relation of Sir Walter Scott, in 1825, paid 
the sum of five hundred pounds sterling (12,000 francs) for two of 
the pens used in signing the treaty of Amiens, on the 7th of March, 
1801. That an old wig, worn by Sterne, was sold in London by 
auction, in 1822, for two hundred guineas (5,000 francs); that on the 
exhumation and transportation of the bodies of Abelard and Heloise 
to the Pétits Augustins, an Englishman offered one hundred thou- 
sand frances for a tooth of Heloisa; that Lord Schwarterburg pur- 
chased one of Isaac Newton’s teeth for the sum of seven hondeatl 
and thirty pounds sterling (19,595 franes), which that nobleman had 
mounted in a ring, and habitually wore it on his finger. If this be 
true, and really we cannot trace the circumstance so as to disprove 
it, we can only observe that, in all probability, Mr. Lor’s dens sapiens 
were very backward in making their appearance, and he doubtless 
thought a wise man’s tooth worth having at any price. So much 
forsome kinds of ial ations, and the v alue to be attached to informa- 
tion so conveyed, though through the medium of a scientific journal. 

We will conclude our observ ations on the faults and misdemeanours 
of translators, trusting they may turn to a profitable end with those 
who attempt to illustrate a solar ray by means of a rushlight ; they 
may also inspire some of our readers with a desire to study Seiad ign 
languages, by pointing out to them the absurdities too often met 
with i in : translations, and the caution necessary to be used in quoting 
facts that have passed through that channel, without being them- 
selves acquainted with the language of the original communication, 
or only imperfectly instructed. " Let us, however, here add our 
tribute of thanks to numerous writers, whose excellence, as faithful 
transtators, must ever be thankfully acknowledged ; and prove the 
possibility of rendering one language into another with such com- 
parative truth and force, as to impart every thing necessary to ex- 
press an author’s ideas substantially ; though we hold it impossible to 
translate those feelings of ideal ‘beauty, “thone sentiments of local 
attachment and expression, those emanations of an exalted mind, or 
the effusions of native eloquence, the sublimity of Milton, or the 
simplicity of Burns. 








ON RECEIVING MY CHILD’S PICTURE. 4 


Auu-porent Art! before which Time must pause, 
Stayed in his rapid flight, while from his grasp 

Fall the proud trophies he would bear away ! 

Thou canst impart to Beauty, permanence, 

To Youth, perennial bloom, and fix the smile, 

The radiant smile of Childhood, like a star 

In its pure light to shine, and shed a beam 

Of joy o’er a long trackless path of years, 

To bless the eye on which it falls, and fill 

With ecstacy the heart that throbs beneath 

The touch of Nature's innocence and truth ! 
And,—ere the opening tomb can close o’er those 
We most revere and love, whom Age has crowned 
With honour, love, and peace ; who, in the shade 
Of life’s decline reposing, meekly wait 

The summons which shall call them to the skies ;— 
Canst transmit th’ hoary venerable head, P 
The mild benignant eye, the holy smile— 
Affection’s last fond lingering ray of truth,— 
And shed their hallowed influence o’er the soul, 
With silent eloquence in after years 

To melt the hearts of kindred most remote, 
And win the fond admiring gaze of all! 

But, O my Child! on thee | fix my eyes, 
Until, suffused by misty veil obscure, 

They swim in tears—so perfectly pourtrayed 
Thy features, brightened with the hues of thought, . 
And in the light of their own joy revealed ;— 
Where innocence with keen perception dwells, 
And intellect as in a shrine reposes ; 

While, throughout all, a deep pervading sense 
And touch of tenderness pales thy sweet face,— 
A sensibility beyond thy years, 

Which makes me tremble for the fragile stem 
That bears so full a flower, lest it should break 
Beneath the weight, and die from the excess 
Of its own fragrance ;—so a father feels, 

Though that sweet flower should be exhaled by Heaven, 
And there transplanted, bloom to die no more ! 
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R. S. 
July, 1838. 
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ECONOMY OF THE MONTHS. 


AUGUST. 


Harvest Month.—Origin of its Names.—Priestly Ingenuity.—St. Peter’s Chains.— 
Lammas.—Slave Emancipation.—Lord Brougham and Wilberforce.—Indian Free 
Labourers.—Feast of the Cobblers.—Doggett’s Coat and Badge.—Broughton 
the Prize-Fighter.—Braham and Tom Tug.—Pious Commemoration.—London 
Bridge—Gainsborough’s Ruling Passion,—St. Dominic.—Shelley and the God- 
wins.—Lord Howe.—Overseers and Electors.—Transfiguration.— Ben Jonson, Ba- 
con the Sculptor, and Dryden.—Greenwich Observatory.—Flamsteed the Astro- 
nomer Royal, Dryden the Poet, and Varley the Painter, Astrologers.— Miraculous 
Results of the Coronation.—No more Mad Dogs.—St. Lawrence and the Gridiron.— 
The Escurial.—The Marquis of Londonderry and Lord Byron.—Harvest Home.— 
The Wooden Goblet.—Grouse Shooting.—The Huttons.—The Colmans and Mrs. 
Gibbs.—Blake, Bonaparte, and Walter Scott——Andrew Marvell.—Frederick the 
Great, the Duchess of Kent, and Lord Melbourne.—Mortality of the Poets: 
Beattie, Bloomfield, Chatterton, Lope de Vega, Thomson, Bunyan, and Capel Lofft. 
— Modern Facility of Composition.—British Association——Lady M. W. Montagu. 
—Count Rumford, Dr. Arnott, and James Watt.—Warren Hastings.— Richard the 
Third, William Wallace, and Alaric the Goth.— Sir William and Sir John Herschell. 
—Loss of the Royal George. 


Tuere is scarcely a day in this month that may not be termed a 
noticeable day—a day remarkable for iis sainted or seasonable fes- 
tival—as the anniversary of the birth or death of some’ individual 
distinguished by his virtues or his crimes, his deeds of noble daring, 
or his heaven-derived intellectual power, above the common herd— 
or as commemorative of some important historical or national event. 
But, above all, August stands forth conspicuous as the harvest month 
—as the month of harvest ome. 


‘‘The reapers now their shining sickles bear, 
A band illustrious, and the sons of health! 
They bend, they toil, across the wide champaign. 
Before them Ceres yields her flowing wealth ; 
The partridge covey to the copse repair 
For shelter, sated with the golden grain, 
Bask on the bank, or through the clover run, 
Yet safe from fetters and the slaughtering gun.” 


As Leigh Hunt justly observes, “ harvest-home is still the greatest 
rural holiday in England, because it concludes at once the most 
laborious and most lucrative of the farmer’s employments, and unites 
repose and profit.” Of this, more anon. 

August, by the Saxons called Ammonat, Barn-month, significative 
of its filling the barns with corn, is the eighth month of the year. It 
was named Sextilis by the Romans, as the sixth month in their 
calendar, until, in honour of the Emperor Augustus, it received the 
appellation which it still bears. In ancient Egypt it was termed 
Gule, which, rendered into Latin, becomes Gula, the throat. It is 
amusing to observe the laborious ingenuity with which our pious 
Roman Catholic ancestors were accustomed to torture both words 
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and things to their own particular purpose. Thus, surprised at 
seeing the word Gule at the head of the month of August, they 
made out of it the feast of the tribune Quirinus, who, they are 
pleased to inform us, was cured of a disorder in the throat by kissing 
the chain of St. Peter on the day of its festival. Forming the gule 
of the Egyptians into the throat of the tribune’s daughter, they insti- 
tuted a festival to Gule upon the day of St. Peter ad Vincula! “ Be 
it remembered that the Romish church, pretending to possess one of 
the chains with which St. Peter was bound, and from which the angel 
delivered him, indulges its votaries with a festival in its honour on 
the Ist of August. It is asserted, that the Empress Eudocia brought 
the two chains of St. Peter from Jerusalem in the year 439; one 
was deposited in Rome, the other sent to a church in Constantinople. 
Butler tells us that the Popes were accustomed to send the filings 
as precious relics to devout princes: they were often instruments of 
miracles ; and the Pope himself rasped them off for King Childebert, 
and enclosed them ina golden key to be hung about the neck. 

Almost innumerable are the derivations given by antiquaries of 

the term Lammas, a festival which is also celebrated on the Ist of 
August. According to some, Lammas or Lambmas day obtained its 
name from a mass ordained to St, Peter, supplicating his benediction 
on lambs, in the shearing season, to preserve them from catching 
cold. St. Peter became patron of lambs, we are told, from our 
Saviour’s metaphorical expression, ‘ Feed my lambs ”—another 
instance of the torturing system of Rome’s worthy priesthood. Per- 
haps the reader may think we have already waded sufficiently far 
into the stream of etymology, and therefore, although we have the 
pages of Brand, Blount, Brady, Vallancey, and a host of others before 
us, we pause—and pass on. 
-. On the Ist of August, four years since, the general emancipation 
of slaves (subjecting them only, with certain exceptions, to a six 
years’ apprenticeship) was proclaimed throughout the British colo- 
nies in the West Indies; a compensation of 20,000,000/. to the 
planters having been voted by Parliament. Great exertions have 
recently been made by Lord Brougham and others, to induce the 
legislature to anticipate, by two years, the final termination of slave 
apprenticeship ; that is, to proclaim the entire negro population of 
the colonies absolutely free from the Ist of August, 1838. Some of 
the local governments have volunteered this blessing, if blessing it 
may prove, to their slaves. Wilberforce, the great champion of 
Slave Emancipation, did not live quite long enough to witness the 
full fruition of his labours ; he died on the 3rd of August, five years 
since. Most of our readers are aware that the biography of Wilber- 
force, in five volumes, replete with amusing gossip, if not with im- 
portant information, has lately come before the public. Wilberforce 
was an amiable enthusiast—by no means a great man. 

It is matter of doubt with many, whether the new system resulting 
from the unconditional emancipation of the Negroes—the transport- 
ation of the mountain tribes of India, as free labourers, or appren- 
tices, for aterm of years, to the colonies—may not be productive of 
more physical suffering, and of a greater portion of moral evil, thar, 
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would be incurred by a longer retention of the ci-devant slaves in a 
state of qualified servitude. 

The Ist of August used formerly to be celebrated in Paris, with 
sports and great feasting, by the “Society of the trade of Cobblers.” 
In London the Ist of August, the anniversary of the accession of 
George the First, has, ever since that event, been devoted by the 
watermen to a prize rowing-match, At that time, Doggett, a 
wealthy actor, gave a waterman’s coat and silver badge to be rowed 
for by six watermen. This he continued till his death, when it was 
found that he had, by will, invested a sufficient sum of money to 
perpetuate the practice. The candidates for the prize must be young 
men whose apprenticeships have expired in the year preceding. 
Starting, on a signal given, at that turn of the tide when the current 
is strongest against them, they row from the Old Swan at London 
Bridge to the White Swan at Chelsea. This match generally proves 
a severe trial of strength and skill. In Doggett’s lifetime, the first 
coat and badge was won by Broughton, who was a waterman before 
he became a prize-fighter. Charles Dibdin’s opera, called “ The 
Waterman, or the First of August,” produced sixty-four years ago, 
is for nothing more remarkabie than that Braham, the prince of 
English songsters, and who is said to be nearly, if not quite seventy 
years of age, still personates “ Tom Tug,” the hero, and sings, 
with astonishing effect, the well-known song commencing, 


“ And did you not hear of a jolly young waterman, 
Who at Blackfriars’ Bridge used for to ply ?” 


In former times, the Ist of August used to be celebrated by the 
dissenters as the anniversary of the death (how pious!) of Queen 
Anne. On that very day the “ Schisin Bill” was intended to be 
carried into effect ; a bill by which, it is alleged, dissenters would 
have been prevented from educating their own children, 

The new Londen Bridge—the first pile of which was driven in 
March, 1824, and the first stone of which was laid by the Lord 
Mayor Garrat, on the 15th of June, 1825—was opened on the Ist 
of August, 1831. His late Majesty, William IV., accompanied by 
his Queen, with a numerous retinue, honoured the City with his 
presence on this occasion. 

On the 2nd of the month, Gainsborough, the painter, will have 
been dead exactly half a century. His panegyrical critics assert 
that, in his landscapes, he united the brilliancy of Claude with the 
precision and simplicity of Ruysdael. Evincing the ruling passion 
strong in death, his last words were, ‘*‘ We are all going to Heaven, 
and Vandyke is of the party.” 

Hoole, the translator of Tasso, died on the same day of the month, 
thirty-five years since, at the age of 76. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, originally a barber, the inventor of ma- 
chinery by which our cotton manufactures have been increased to an 
incredible extent, died on the 3rd of August, 1772, at the age of 60. 
He received the honour of knighthood on the occasion of presenting 
an address, as high sheriff of the county of Derby, congratulating 
George III. on the failure of the attempt upon his life by Margaret 
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Nicholson, His son, the present representative of his family, married, 
if we mistake not, a daughter of the late Stephen Kemble. 

The 4th of August is dedicated to St. Dominic, the founder of the 
monkish order bearing his name. He died and was canonized in 
the year 1221. 

Shelley the poet, the friend of Byron, was born on this day, in 1792 ; 
his brief career was prematurely terminated on the 8th of August, 
1822. Shelley’s second wife was Miss Godwin, daughter of Godwin, 
the author of “Caleb Williams,” and Mary Wolstonecroft ; and her- 
self the author of a disgusting performance entitled “ Frankenstein.” 

On the 5th of August, 1799, died Admiral Lord Howe, the victor 
of the lst of June, 1794, in his 74th year, 

August is a busy month amongst parish officers and the electors of 
counties, cities, and boroughs. On the 5th and 12th (the two first 
Sundays in the month) the borough and county lists are to be affixed 
to church doors ; the 20th is the last day for leaving with overseers 
objections to county electors ; the 25th is the latest day for service 
of objections on electors in counties, or their tenants, and for service 
of overseers of objections to borough electors; also the last day to 
claim as borough electors. On the 29th, overseers of parishes and 
townships must send their lists of electors and number of objections 
to the high constables of their hundreds ; and, on or before the 31st, 
all rates and taxes payable on the Ist of March must be paid by 
persons claiming to be enrolled as burgesses under the New Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act. 

On the 6th of August is held a Roman Catholic festival, comme- 
morating the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor. This day 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist, will have been dead 201 years ; on the 7th, 
John Bacon, the sculptor, and inventor of a method of forming statues 
in artificial stone (born in 1740), will have been dead thirty-nine 
years; and, on the 8th, George Canning (born in 1770) will have 
been dead eleven years. ‘The 9th commemorates the birth of 
“ glorious John Dryden,” who died in 1770, at the age of 69. 

The Royal Observatory at Greenwich, erected by order of King 
Charles I., on the suggestion of Sir Jonas Moor, and under the 
direction of Sir Christopher Wren, was founded on the LOth of 
August, 1675, one hundred and sixty-three years ago. John Flam- 
steed, who prosecuted his astronomical studies with so much assiduity 
as to have been considered second only to Sir Isaac Newton his con- 
temporary, was the first Astronomer Royal. ‘There is strong reason 
for suspecting that Flamsteed secretly studied judicial astrology as 
well as astronomy: it is remarkable that, at the very minute when 
the foundation stone of the Observatory was laid, he constructed 
what is technically termed a Scheme of the Heavens. This exceed- 
ingly curious document is preserved in the Observatory in a folio 
vellum-bound MS. In the same volume is a ground-plan of the 
Observatory, with different scientific entries. In another folio ma- 
nuscript in calf-binding, is a series of auto-biographical notices or 
memoranda, upon the dates in which the different lives which have 
been written of Flamsteed have been founded. However, if Flam- 
steed were an astrologer, he is not the only man of genius or of 
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talent, either in past or in present times, who has been addicted to 
the study of the occult science. Dryden, it is well known, was an 
adept; and in our own time, amongst many others who might be 
mentioned, John Varley, one of our most original and most effective 
artists in water-colours, stands conspicuous. Varley has astonished 
thousands ; and, should he live, will astonish thousands more. 

The Dog-days terminate on the 11th. Mem. We have had no 
mad dogs this season: this we ascribe wholly to the coronation of 
Queen Victoria ; and it proves incontestably, gainsay it who may, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers have infinitely greater influence than 
Sirius. Men’s heads are recipients of sense or nonsense only to a certain 
extent; that is, when they are full they cannot hold any more ; con- 
sequently, as they were crammed with every thing and every thing 
else about the coronation, there was not the sesallaeh room left for 
admission of the most insignificant particle of hydrophobical alarm. 

The coronation, or something else, had even driven St. Lawrence 
and his gridiron out of our own head ; for we had omitted to men- 
tion that the 10th is the festival of that renowned saint, who is said to 
have suffered martyrdom at Rome under Valerian. We are gravely 
told, that having rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to certain 
parties, the order for Lawrence’s punishment was, “ Bring out the 
grate of iron, and when it is red-hot, on with him, roast him, broil 
him, burn him: upon pain of our high displeasure, do every man 
his office, O ye tormentors!” At length after much endurance, 
Lawrence, who appears to have been a philosopher as well as a saint, 
exclaimed, “‘ This side is now roasted enough; O, tyrant! do you 
think roasted meat or raw the best ?” We never heard the answer to 
this important query ; to our own palate, indeed, we could readily 
enough answer it. ‘These are said to have been the last words of 
Lawrence. Speaking of this saint, Robinson, in his Ecclesiastical 
Researches, observes, that ‘‘ Philip 11. of Spain, having won a battle 
on the 10th of August, the festival of St. Lawrence, vowed to conse« 
crate a palace, a church, and a monastery, to his honour. He did 
erect the Escurial, which is the largest palace in Europe. This im- 
mense quarry consists of several courts and quadrangles, all disposed 
in the shape of a gridiron. ‘The bars form several courts, and the 
royal family occupy the handle. Gridirons are met with in every 
part of the building. There are sculptured gridirons, iron gridirons, 
painted gridirons, marble gridirons, &c. ‘There are gridirons over 
the doors, gridirons in the yards, gridirons in the windows, gridirons 
in the galleries. Never was an instrument of martyrdom so multi- 
plied,so honoured, so celebrated.” Query-—was it amongst this host 
that Cobbett found a model for his gridiron? In London the church 
of St. Lawrence Jewry is dedicated to the grilled saint, and has a 
gridiron on the steeple for a vane. 

On the 12th of August, Robert Stewart, Marquis of Londonderry, 
many years known as Lord Castlereagh, will have been dead sixteen 
years. Overwrought by excessive mental and bodily exertion 
in the performance of his public duties, he terminated his own 
existence by severing the carotid artery with a pen-knife. Eight 
days afterwards his remains were interred in Westminster Abbey, 
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Lord Byron’s brutal and heartless attacks upon the Marquis of 
Londonderry’s memory will not soon be forgotten. 

A more attractive subject is before us. We promised something 
further upon that most delightful of all rural holidays—an English 
Harvest Home. For this no particular day of the month need be 
indicated. It is fresh in our recollection, being present a few years 
since, at a harvest home—or a “ horkey,” as they call it in the eastern 
parts of our island, and as it has been immortalized by the kind- 
hearted Bloomfield. Our host, Farmer B., now at rest in the church- 
yard of his native village, was a hearty, jolly fellow of the old 
school—of the time when farmers were neither fops, dandies, nor 
politicians. 

There are always two “ Houses,” or, as the French would term 
them, “ Chambers,” on those occasions. Arriving at the substantial, 
roomy, rambling, old homestead of Farmer B., we, of ‘the 
privileged order,” were ushered into the parlour, or, as the East- 
Anglians more commonly name it, the “ keeping room,”’ where we 
found the cloth laid for about twenty persons. The glass doors were 
thrown open to the lawn, on which several of the earlier guests were 
amusing themselves. Presently the “ /ord’’—that is, the head man 
of the farm, who, during the harvest, assumes the erivied title of 
nobility—passed by with his motley train of attendants, who were 
cordially cheered from the lawn.* In return, they made the welkin 
ring with their shouts. 

Supper—rather too early for an aristocratic dinner—was served up 
at the rustic hour of half-past seven. Previously, however, we were 
invited into the kitchen to see the arrangements which had been 
made for the feast of the harvesters. Two long tables, each of them 
extending the length of the spacious apartment, were abundantly 
covered with large joints of roast and boiled meats, plum and plain 
puddings, baked and boiled vegetables, &c. On an elevated seat, 
at the top of the room, appeared the “lord ;” and, ranged around 
the tables, with smiling faces, eager to partake of the delicious fare 
that smoked before them, were from seventy to eighty men and boys. 
On returning to the parlour, we found a repast no less substantial 
awaiting us; a noble surloin of beef—a round of the same—legs of 
mutton, with their accompaniments; and plum-puddings—they eat 
plum-puddings in Suffolk all the year round—of a magnitude that 
would shock the epicure of St. James’s. Poultry —even “ barn-door 
fowls”—and all sorts of made dishes, had been deemed utterly inad- 
missible ; our hostess jocosely observing, that they who could not 
inake a supper of beef and mutton, and plum-pudding, ought not to 
come to a “ horkey !” 

At length supper was over, and then commenced the joyous Satur- 
nalia. The guests of the parlour joined those of the kitchen; there 
was nothing terrific in the “ collision” of the “ Houses ;” all distine- 
tion between master and servant, gentleman and peasant, was laid 








* « Tusser Redivivus,’’ in 1774, says, ‘* He that is the lord of harvest, is generally 
some stayed, sober, working man, who understands all sorts of harvest-work. If he be 
of able body, he commonly leads the swarth in reaping and mowing.” 
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aside ; every proud and selfish feeling was dispelled amidst the uni- 
versal jollity of the scene. The rapture of the moment was —— 
ened when the vociferous vocal powers of the honest labourers had 
been brought into full play. 


«Don’t you see the sycamore tree, 
Hanging wavering over the lea? 
Change your hats round to keep your heads warm, 
A little more liquor ’on’t do us no harm ; 
That we may say, 
Another day, 
What jolly brave boys are we! 
For we are all, 
For we are all, 
Fine jolly brave boys, d’ye see!” 


And then we had, in the same strain— 


“Topple old Jenny down au the stairs ; 
Four old shoes just make two pairs ; 
Needles and pins, 

Needles and pins, 

When a man marry his sorrow begins, 

Which nobody can deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


However, some of the unfledged juniors, not having the fear of 
matrimony, or of the workhouse, or of the rich and luxurious dietary 
of the poor-law commissioners, before their eyes, raised their dissen- 
tient voices against the implied sarcasm of “ needles and pins !” 

One or two important ceremonies were yet to be performed. Did 
our readers ever hear the cry of “ largess »’ If they did, they will 
not easily forget it. About twelve o’clock, the “lord” went round, 
with hat in hand, to collect “ dargess :” 


“« Joint-stock among the men, you know, 
To spend at their own charges ;” 


generally disbursed, though, at the cottage of the “ lord,” in furnish- 
ing another evening’s entertainment, of which all the wives and 
children of the harvest-men partake. Each of the guests having 
contributed, according to his inclination, the “ Jord,” followed by his 
men, went out to “halloo largess.”” This he commenced by pro- 
nouncing, in a low voice, “ Halloo, Lar! Halloo, Lar! Halloo, Lar- 
gess!” the third time the whole troop, taking up the word, and 
shouting with all their strength. 


“«°T was night apart as light as noon, 
A largess on the hill; 
They hallooed to the full round moon, 
I think I hear them still.” 


But this was not the close of the feast. On returning to the house, 
the healths of the master and mistress were to be drunk, “ with 
honours ; ” not together, but separately, gallantly assigning preced- 
ence to the lady. Accordingly, the “ lord,” assisted by two of his 
men, presented a long narrow horn, containing about a quarter of a 
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pint of sound humming October—the sole beverage of the night— 
to one of the company, singing the following stanza :— 
“* Now harvest is indid, and supper is past, 
Here’s our mistress’s good health in a full flowing glass ; 


She be a good woman, she provide us good cheer, 
So here’s to her health, boys, come drink half your beer.” 


This identification of horn with glass reminded us of a laughable little 
theatrical incident: one of the actors having been suddenly called 
upon to sing— 
** Behold this fair goblet! ’twas carved from the tree 

Which, oh, my sweet Shakspeare, was planted by thee 
and not finding a wooden goblet at hand, snatched up one of glass, 
and thus “electrified the audience ” by his exhibition of a practical 
bull. 

To “return to our mutton,” as a Frenchman would say in English. 
—Obediently to the command of the “ lord,” half of the beer was 
abstracted from the vessel, when the verse was repeated, with its 
closing line thus altered :— 


“So here’s to her health, boys, come drink all your beer ; ” 


1 99, 
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lengthening the last word to enable the party to empty the horn; 
which, if he failed to accomplish within the given time, the tardy 
wight was regaled with another bumper, and a repetition of the 
vocal strain. The same penalty was inflicted when any one drank all 
his beer instead of half. This routine was carried through with 
every individual in the room ; the ladies only being allowed to pass 
with tasting, instead of drinking, the beer. 

The master’s health was next drunk, in the same style, “with a 
difference ;” a string of laudatory and invocatory verses thus con- 
cluding :— 

“So drink, boys, drink, 
And see you do not spill ; 
For if you dew, 
You shall drink ¢ew, 
For it is your master’s will. 
So drink, boys, drink,” &c. 

Late was the hour—early rather—when we left the scene of unso- 
phisticated mirth and festivity. After a brief repose, the men returned 
to the farm-house to breakfast about nine; afterwards received 
their wages—passed another day of enjoyment—and concluded the 
“‘ horkey ” with a repetition of the frolics of the preceding night.” 

The sportsmen of the north can hardly require to be informed 
that grouse-shooting commences on the thirteenth of the month. 

A few lines must now be devoted to miscellaneous biographical 
records. On the 13th of the month, that eminently learned and pious 
prelate Jeremy Taylor (born at Cambridge in 1613) will have 
been dead one hundred and seventy-one years. Dr. Charles Hutton, 
the eminent mathematician, professor at the Royal Military College, 
Woolwich, was born on the 14th of August, 1737; and he died in 
1823, at the age of eighty-six. His daughter, unmarried, still sur- 
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vives him. It is remarkable that this lady and Miss Hutton, the 
surviving unmarried daughter of that extraordinary man, William 
Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, have been for many years, 
though unconscious of actual consanguinity, in habits of the closest 
sisterly intimacy. They are both of them truly amiable, good, and 
estimable women. Catherine Hutton, the daughter of the historian, 
is, in every sense of the word, a woman of a superior order ;—of 
strong and sound judgment, of high intellect, and extensive literary 
attainment. Her father, self-educated, and the architect of his own 
fortune, was one of the most remarkable men of the age in which he 
lived. His auto-biography ranks with the most curious and most in- 
teresting specimens of that class of composition extant. In the ge- 
neral features of his character he bore a strong resemblance to Dr. 
Franklin; above whom, however, in moral excellence, he attained an 
enviable elevation. Retaining his mental faculties to the last, he died 
in 1815, at the age of ninety-two. 

George Colman, the elder, a dramatic writer and accomplished 
scholar of the 18th century, died on the 14th of August, 1794, at 
the age of sixty-one. His son, George Colman, the younger, also 
an able and successful dramatist, and for several years the Licenser 
and Examiner of Plays, died in 1836, aged seventy-four. Mrs, Gibbs, 
a popular actress, was the unmarried partner of his joys and sorrows 
for many years. Almost immediately on the death of Mrs. Colman, 
a short time before his own departure, Mrs, Gibbs became his wife. 

Three great men dated the commencement of their existence from 
the 15th of this month : Admiral Blake, the vanquisher of the Dutch 
Admiral Van Tromp, born in 1599; Napoleon Bonaparte, born in 
1769; and Walter Scott, born in 1771. 

Andrew Marvell, regarded as the wittiest, the most disinterested, 
and the most patriotic character of histime, died on the 16th of August, 
1678, one hundred and sixty years ago, at the age of fifty-eight. 
In 1657 he became assistant to Milton as Latin Secretary. Though 
obnoxious to the ministry, he was somewhat of a favourite with 
Charles the Second, who is said to have taken great delight in his 
conversation. It is related of him that one day the Lord Treasurer 
Danby was sent to find out his lodgings, which were up two pairs of 
stairs in a Court in the Strand: when his Lordship opened the door, 
Marvell, evidently surprised, told him “ he believed he had mistaken 
his way.” The Earl said, no ; he had come from the King “ to know 
what his Majesty could do to serve him.” Marvell replied that “it 
was not in his Majesty’s power to serve him.” Lord Danby, finding 
himself unable to prevail upon him to accept a place, concluded by 
saying that “the King had sent him a thousand pounds as a mark of 
his private esteem.” This also he unhesitatingly refused ; though, on 
the departure of Lord Danby, he was obliged to send to a friend for 
the loan ofa guinea. Having served his constituents for twenty 
successive years in parliament, he was buried at their expense in the 
Church of St Giles’s in the Fields- 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia, died on the 17th of August, 1786, 
52 years since ; on the very day, in the very year, in which the 
Duchess of Kent, mother of her Majesty Queen Victoria, was born. 
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Lord Melbourne is in his sixtieth year: so far as the age of the 
parties may be concerned, the rumoured match would be not unsuit- 
able. 

August appears to have been a month fatal to poets; the demise 
of two or three we have already mentioned. Beattie, the author of 
‘« The Minstrel,” died on the 18th, in 1803 ; twenty years afterwards, 
on the 19th, died Robert Bloomfield, author of “The Farmer’s 
Boy ;” Chatterton died on the 25th, in 1770; Lope de Vega, the 
Spanish dramatist, on the 26th, 1635; Thomson on the 27th, 1748 ; 
and John Bunyan, a travelling tinker, and authorof“ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ress,” a poet in prose, on the 31st, 1688. The Muse of poor Bloom- 
field must have possessed an astonishing alacrity in rising, since not 
even the dead weight of his patron, Capel Lofft, lawyer and critic, 
poet, commentator, and astronomer, could chain her to the earth.— 
Capel Lofft was a greater oddity in his way than most that we 
meet with: singularly ordinary in person, he was the very acme of 
Chesterfieldian politeness in manner ; and to the sex, a most humble 
and devoted slave : if he chanced to meet a lady in the street, on a 
wet day—even though it were raining “ cats and dogs,” or, as sailors 
say, “ marline-spikes with their points downwards ”— he would not 
fail to hold her half an hour in conversation, obsequiously and_phi- 
losophically retaining his hatunder hisarm. Excessively short-sighted, 
he would gaze in rapture on some large building in shadow, and ex- 
claim, “‘ How beautifully the moon shines to-night!” And, for Capel’s 
autograph, only that it was smaller in its details, “ John Bull’s” de- 
scription of that of Sir Harcourt Lees would admirably serve: it ap- 

eared to have been executed by some unhappy fly, which, having 
escaped, half-drowned, from an ink-bottle, had got upon a sheet of 
paper, deviously and staggeringly crawled over it, and “ left its trail 
behind.” 

Lopez de la Vega, or Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, the Spanish 
poet, required, it is said, only four-and-twenty hours in which to write 
a diversified drama, of three acts, abounding in intrigues, prodigies, 
or interesting situations, and interspersed with songs and other diver- 
sified accompaniments. We ourselves are at this time well ac- 
quainted with one ofour own countrymen, a writer and improvisatore, 
lecturer, and teacher of elocution, who, three or four years since, pro- 
duced two regularly-constructed five-act tragedies in blank verse ; 
one within eight days, the other within six ; allowing himself, in each 
case, two holidays, and, in his own words, “ having his daily bread 
to look after besides.” Many of the scenes in these plays were strik« 
ingly effective, and much of the verse, abounding in splendour of 
imagery, was beautifully harmonious and exquisitely polished. Of 
one or both of these productions, Mr. Macready could give some 
account. 

The British Association commences its annual meeting this year 
at Newcastle, on the 20th of August. This institution is abundantly 
entitled to encouragement, were it only for the facility with which it 
brings together men of science and literature. 

On the 2lst of August, seventy-six years ago, died that first-rate 
blue-stocking, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whom the European 
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world is indebted, not only for the pleasantest and most original il- 
lustration of the manners of the East, but for introducing the practice 
of inoculation for that otherwise scourge of beauty, the small-pox. 
Lady M.’s epistolary style ranks the first in the English language. 
In throwing new light upon the “ City of the Sultan,” Miss Pardoe is 
her worthy successor. 

Count Rumford, otherwise Benjamin Thompson, the great fire- 
man, who married the widow of the celebrated French chemist La- 
voisier, died on the 2lst of August, 1814, at the age of sixty-two. 
Great as were the Count’s improvements in the management of our 
domestic fires, they are likely to be superseded by those of Dr. Ar- 
nott, whose newly-invented stove will keep an apartment at the tem- 
perature of from 63° to 68°, for four-and-twenty hours, at the cost of 
one penny, without the possibility of accident, or the slightest particle 
of dust, soot, or smoke. James Watt, another wholesale dealer in fire 
and steam, died on the 25th, 1819, aged eighty-three. 

Warren Hastings, the victim, for nine years, of a base political 
party-spirit, died on the 22nd of August, 1818, at the mature age of 
eighty-five. He had to pay the costs of the unjust prosecution which 
had been carried on against him, to the amount of £71,080; for 
which, however, the East India Company, in some measure indemni- 
fied him by the grant of a life pension of £4000 a year. Mr. Seward, 
who published a portrait of Mr. Hastings, observed, that his head 
resembled the head of Aratus, the founder of the Achzan League, 
in the Ludovisi gardens at Rome. Aratus died B.C. 216. 

The Battle of Bosworth Field was fought on the 22nd of August, 
353 years ago ;—the Scottish hero, William Wallace, whose name is 
yet familiar to our ear as household words, perished on the scaffold 
on Tower Hill, on the 23rd of August, 1305 ;—and Rome surrendered 
to Alaric on the 24th, in 1428. 

To St. Bartholomew, whose festival occurs on the 24th, we shall, 
for special reasons, postpone the payment of our respects till next 
month, 

Sir William Herschell, the most distinguished astronomer of mo- 
dern times, will have been dead sixteen years on the 23rd. He died 
at the age of eighty. His almost equally distinguished son, Sir John 
Herschell, who had been previously knighted, was invested with the 
honour of the baronetcy on the coronation of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

David Hume, the historian, died on the 25th of August, 1766 ;— 
Hugo Grotius, the theologian, whose life was saved by ‘his wife pack- 
ing him up in a chest, died on the 28th, in 1645 ;—Locke, the great 
metaphysician, died on the 29th, 1633;—Sir William Congreve, the 
rocket-man, whose destructive missiles were first used in an attack upon 
Boulogne, in 1806, died on the same day of the month, in 1828 ;— 
and Paley, a popular religious, moral, and political writer, was born 
on the 30th, in 1743. He died in 1805. 

The 29th of August is the anniversary of a dreadful calamity—the 
loss of the Royal George, at Spithead, with about 900 persons on 
board. Three years ago were exhibited, at the Cosmorama Rooms in 
Regent Street, large portions of the wreckage of the ill-fated ship, 
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which had been brought up by Mr. Deane, the ingenious inventor of 
a new and eminently effective diving apparatus. Amongst the ar- 
ticles was a fine brass four-and-twenty pounder belonging to the 
Royal George, in perfect preservation, and with the royal arms and 
different inscriptions, as fresh and sharp as when it came from the 
foundry. ‘There was also an iron pot in a thickly incrusted state, 
supposed to have been upon the fire in the preparation of soup at the 
moment when the ship fell over and went down. Wine-bottles, wine, 
and various other relics were also preserved—recovered from the 
bottom of the ocean, where they had lain for more than half a century. 
We tasied the wine (Port), which was in a perfect state, though, if 
we recollect, without any particularly fine fayour. The only officer 
now living, who was on board the Royal George at the time of the 
disaster, is the venerable admiral Sir Philip Durham, then seventh 
lieutenant, the present port-admiral at Portsmouth. Charles Blundy, 
an ordinary seaman of the Royal George, was living at Bethnal 
Green in 1835, at the age of seventy-five.—Another of the survivors, 
of the name of Ingram, was at the same time living at the village of 


Woodford, midway between Gloucester and Bristol. 





THE NARCISSUS. 


BY MRS. L. MILES. 


Besipe a fount, whose glassy tide 
Reflected Phoebus’ crimson ray, 
A lovely youth, Beeotia’s pride, 
In hopeless grief consuming lay. 


With throbbing pulse and glowing cheek, 
And flashing eyes that wildly beam, 
He bends, as though his soul would seek 

The spirit of the lonely stream. 


Those eyes return his gaze of love, 

Those tresses twine to meet his own ;— 
One sigh to earth—one glance above, 

And doubt and fear alike are flown. 


Now o’er the dizzy fountain’s brink 
He stoops to taste the crystal spray ; 
His heart grows chill—the waters sink, 


And bear him silently away. 


But where’s the young and beauteous form 
Which sank in that entrancing hour ? 

The eye so bright, the heart so warm, 
Changed to a lifeless* water-flow’r. 





* Narcissus, in the Greek, signifies benumbed, or without sensation, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


The Clockmaker; or the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of 
Slickville. Second Series. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 388. Bentley. 


Turs is decidedly superior to its precursor of the same name and by the same 
able author, and will not fail to amuse with its caustic and dry humour, 
while it instructs with its sketchy details of a tour from Windsor to Shel- 
burne, along the coast to Halifax. The Clockmaker is a keen, shrewd, pene- 
trating fellow; his observations are striking, and often imply more than may 
be at first actually inferred; and his ideas of slavery, Canadian affairs, smug- 
gling, &c., &c., are peculiarly original and felicitous. The following extract 
may be taken as a specimen of the more serious portions of the work :— 

“There is a strong similarity between the native and his climate; the one 
is without youth, and the other without spring, and both exhibit the effects 
of losing that preparatory season. Cultivation is wanting. Neither the mind 
nor the soil is properly prepared. There is no time. The farmer is compelled 
to hurry through all his field operations as he best can, so as to commit his 
grain to the ground in time to insure acrop. Much is unavoidably omitted 
that ought to be done, and all is performed in a careless and slovenly manner. 
The same haste is observable in education, and is attended with similar 
effects; a boy is hurried to school, from school to a profession, and from 
thence is sent forth into the world before his mind has been duly disciplined 
or properly cultivated. When I found Mr. Slick at Windsor, I expressed my 
regret to him that we could not have met earlier in the season; ‘ but really,’ 
said I, ‘they appear to have no spring in this country.’ 

*«« Well, I don’t know,’ said he; ‘I never see’d it in that light afore; I was 
athinkin’ we might stump the whole universal world for climate. It’s gene- 
rally allowed, our climate in America can’t be no better. The spring may 
be a little short or so, but then it is added to t’other eend, and makes 
a’most everlastin’ fine autumn. Where will you ditto our fall? It whips 
English weather by a long chalk; none of your hangin’, shootin’, Jrownin’, 
throat-cuttin’ weather, but a clear sky and a good breeze, rael cheerfulsome.’ 

“** That,’ said 1, ‘ is evading the question; | was speaking of the shortness 
of spring, and not of the comparative merit of your autumn, which I am 
ready to admit is a very charming portion of the year in America. But there 
is one favour I must beg of you during this tour, and that is, to avoid the 
practice you indulged in so much last year, of exalting every thing American 
by depreciating every thing British. This habit is, I assure you, very ob- 
jectionable, and has already had a very perceptible effect on your national 
character. I believe I am as devoid of what is called national prejudices as 
most men, and can make all due allowances for them in others. I have no 
objection to this superlative praise of your country, its institutions, or its 
people, provided you do not require me to join in it, or express it in language 
disrespectful of the English.’ 

“* Well, well, if that don’t beat all!’ said he; ‘ you say you have no pre- 
judices, and yet you can’t bear to hear tell of our great nation, and our free 
and enlightened citizens. Captain Aul (Hall), as he called himself, for 1 never 
see’d an Englishmen yet that spoke good English, said he hadn’t one mite or 


morsel of prejudice, and yet in all his three volumes of travels through the 
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Un-ited States (the greatest nation, it’s generally allowed, atween the Poles), 
only found two things to praise,—the kindness of our folks to him, and the 
state prisons. None are so blind, | guess, as them that won’t see; but your 
folks can’t bear it, that’s a fact.’ 

“« Bear what?’ said I. 

“«« The superiority of the Americans,’ he replied; ‘ it does seem to grig ’em, 
there’s no denyin’ it; it does somehow or another seem to go agin their grain 
to admit it most consumedly ; nothin’ a’most ryles them so muchas that. But 
their sun has set in darkness and sorrow, never again to peer above the 
horizon. They will be blotted out of the list of nations. Their glory has 
departed across the Atlantic to fix her everlastin’ abode in the U-nited States, 
—yes, man to man,—baganut to baganut,—ship to ship,—by land or by sea, 
—fair fight,—or rough and tumble,—we’ve whipped ’em,—that’s a fact, deny 
it who can; and we’ll whip em agin to all etarnity. We average more phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual force, than any people on the face of the airth; 
we. are a right-minded, strong-minded, sound-minded, and high-minded 
people,—I hope I may be shot if we ain’t. On fresh or on salt water, on the 
lakes or the ocean, down comes the red cross, and up go the stars. From 
Bunker’s Hill, clean away up to New Orleens, the land teems with the glory 
of our heroes. Yes, our young Republic is a Colossus, with one foot in the 
Atlantic, and the other in the Pacific, its head above the everlastin’ hills, 
graspin’ in its hands a tri—’ 

*«* A rifle, shooting squirrels,’ said I; ‘avery suitable employment for such 
a tall, overgrown, long-legged youngster.’ 

*«* Well, well,’ said he, resuming his ordinary quiet demeanour, and with 
that good humour that distinguished him, ‘ put a rifle, if you will, in his 
hands, I guess you'll fird he’s not a bad shot neither.’ ” 


The Woman of the World. By the Authoress of the “ Diary of a 
Désennuyée.” A Novel in 3 vols.8vo. Colburn. 


Mrs. Gore is a lady with an exceeding degree of judgment in turning a na- 
turally sterile imagination to a good account. Her works are any thing but 
like the visits of angels—‘‘few, and far between’”—and the rapidity with 
which they have been issued since Mr. Colburn has again taken the fair 
authoress by the hand, does not argue much in favour of the intrinsic merits 
ofeach; for even with a very fertile imagination, like James, or Lady Bles- 
sington, no extraordinary degree of interest could possibly be thrown into 
works that appear at the rate of six or nine volumes per annum. The one 
before us is far inferior to Mrs. Gore’s early productions; and this decided 
falling off should warn her to be less frequent in presenting herself as a can- 
didate for fame before the public. The heroine of the “ Woman of the 
World,” is the woman of the world herself. She is the daughter of a degraded 
member of the English aristocracy ; and her admirer is also one of the same 
confraternity. But the characters are unnatural and overdone—and the 
colouring of the whole picture is but ill-calculated to convey an idea of the 
scenes of real life. We subjoin, as a specimen of the fair writer’s talents, 
the best paragraph in the whole three volumes :— 

“*She is certainly quite a woman of the world!’ added Lady Mary 
Mitchell, intending to convey a compliment, ‘ and a most charming creature !’ 

“«*'The great test of merit is success,’ said St. Leger Kerr. ‘Lady Ade- 
laide has carried off the best match of the day,—ergo, she is the most meri- 
torious woman.’ 

“The world listened, and confirmed the decree! Season after season does 
western London rejoice in a few especial mansions, wherein opinions are 
moulded for dissemination among the multitude. Just as one or two leading 
mercers decide the fashion gf ribands and brocades, one or two leading 
duchesses constitute the majority that dictates to a minority of five thousand 
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obsequient animalculz, on such trifling matters as taste, morality, ‘ Shak- 
speare, and the musical glasses.’ The rule once issued from these sanctuaries, 
that Lady Adelaide Harford was to be the most amiable of women and most 
eligible of acquaintance, was soon made absolute. Inscription in her lady- 
ship’s visiting list was canvassed for on every side; no one was considered 
worth knowing who had not the honour of being known at Harford House. 
A few of the excluded of the exclusives, chose to hint, that, in ‘former times, 
whispers had been whispered against the now irreproachaple idol of the day. 
But it is amazing to what a pitch of forgetfulness the great world works itself 
at will! Could Fauntleroy be brought back to life, with a rent-roll of hun- 
dreds of thousands, not a creature in London would be brought to recollect 
that he had ever been tried for forgery, and sentenced to death. They would 
‘ believe there had once been some foolish reports about the poor man ;—but, 
what then ?—People are so very ill-natured!’—Not one among Lady’s Ade- 
laide’s troops of friends could remember having heard a syllable to her dis- 
paragement! ‘The duchess of Kimbolton, who was the stoutest remem- 
brancer of her forgotten trespasses, was talked down, and talked at as a very 
mischievous woman—mauvaise langue—a person to be dreaded and avoided ! 
A season’s fetes, and judicious management, added another cubit to the 
stature of her ladyship’s virtue. The plausible truisms, the copper-plate-copy 
axioms of morality with which she garnished her conversation and corre- 
spondence, raised her to unparalleled distinction among the common herd of 
the common-place.—The piquancies of her confidential dialogue with Por- 
tumna, Bagot, Royston, and others of her affidés, reached not the ears of the 
uninitiated; but the sweet smile with which she distributed her bonbons of 
flattery, and scattered her concentrated essence-drops of excellence, charmed 
all hearts and eyes to her cause. So obliging, so friendly, so hospitable, so 
pleasing, so correct, so elegant—so a hundred other bewitching and estima- 
ble things, was she who had crushed the existence of one man—the happi- 
ness of a second—and imparted baleful recollections to the memories of a 
score! No matter!—the world is still bowed down to worship. A few, 
more cunning than the rest, turn aside to conceal a smile as they contribute 
their mite of applause; but there are good men and true—wise men and 
learned—among the crowds of dupes who, even at this passing moment, swell 
her ostentatious triumphs.” 


Landscape Lyrics. By Witt1am Anperson, Esg. | vol. 4to. pp. 60. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tue following beautiful vignettes illustrate this elegant work :—I. Sunrise ; 
Il. Noonday; III. The Deep-voiced Forest; 1V. Autumn; V. Sunset; 
VI. Moonlight. The accompanying letter-press is genuine poetry—full of 
beauty, vivacity, truth, and gracefulness. The author feels and thinks as a 
poet, and appears alive to all the charms of nature, as he is sensible to the 
sweets of contemplation and devout thought. We select the following lines 
as a specimen of the style of the author, who, by the bye, is honourably 
known in the literary world by his ‘ Poetical Aspirations,” which work has 
gone to a second edition :-— 


“‘ The village church is seen, 
Light streaming through its windows, soft and fair, 
Like rays of mercy, answering the prayer 

Of penitence serene. 


‘Midst fairy scenes like these, 
Whose fruitage beautiful allures each sense, 
And whose green leaves, in blooming eloquence, 
Exert their aim to please, 
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‘‘ Can thought, in its career 
Of joy, pause mid-way, and with care alight ?— 
Can faney, eagle-winged, restrain its flight, 


399 


To dream of winter drear? 


We cannot dismiss this work without noticing the elegant manner in which 
it is got up—binding—type—paper—and illustrations being faultless. 


Wallace: a, Tragedy. By Murpvo Younc. Second Edition. 
Longman and Co. 


Tue talented author of this splendid tragedy is the editor of the leading 
evening liberal paper, and, as such, had already acquired no inconsiderable 
degree of reputation in the literary world, when the publication of ‘* Wallace” 
stamped him to be a great dramatist as he was already a great politician. 
*« Wallace” is written with that which the French critics would denominate 
verve and esprit, and which we shall translate by the somewhat defective 
meanings of enthusiasm and spirit. It is anoble production, and well merits 
the honour of being called to a second edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Julius Sillig’s Dictionary of the Artists of Antiquity, Architects, 
Carvers, Engravers, Modellers, Painters, Sculptors, Statuaries, and 
Workers in Bronze, Gold, Ivory, and Silver, with Three Chrono- 
logical Tables, translated by the Rev. H. W. Witxtiams; to which 
are added C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis Historie Libri X X XIV- VI. 
C. 5,43. With Four Indexes and a Preface, by FE. H. Barker, 
Esq. 


Ma. Barker’s Preface begins with these words, which will best show the 
utility and value of the work :—‘‘ The reader is here presented with what 
has been long regarded as a great desideratum in English literature,—A 
Critical History of the Artists of Antiquity,—by one whose learning, acute- 
ness, judgment, taste, and scientific acquirements are competent alike to 
decide questions of Classical criticism and philology, and to appreciate the 
recorded performances of ancient artists, and the existing remains of ancient 
Art,—with a noble impartiality and independence, and with a modesty and 
patience equalled only by the ardent zeal and generous devotion,—and in 
whom is happily blended the spirit of candour, which adorns the pages of a 
Markland, with the nice perception, which distinguishes an Elmsley, and the 
laborious research, which immortalizes a Heyne. Such a work, executed in 
so admirable a manner, can scarcely fail to meet with proper encouragement, 
not only from royal academicians, practising professors of engraving, painting, 
and sculpture, the lovers of the fine arts, and the youthful and aspiring pupils, 
but also from classical scholars, who will find in this Dictionary the solution 
of many difficulties, which surround their favourite authors in Cimmerian 
darkness, and arrest the reader in his career of poetic enthusiasm, or of philo- 
sophical contemplation, or of historical research,—disenchanting his imagi- 
native musings, and disharmonising his ratiocinative processes.” 

The only work of this kind, which was previously in existence, is that 
which is thus characterized in the Dedication of Dr. Jul. Sillig to Charles 
Augustus Bottiger, “the Prince of Archzologists :’— 

“The kind attention of this last distinguished scholar (Creuzer), I esteem 
among the greatest ornaments of my life, and that attention was particularly 
evinced by his forwarding to me a copy of the Dictionary of Junius with the 
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MS. Notes of Valckenaer, containing more accurate references to ancient 
authors. You are aware that, while many critics, whose names are familiar 
to all who have cultivated literature, have written with great ability on the 
history and productions of some particular artists, no one has hitherto formed 
a Dictionary of all the Artists of Antiquity, excepting Franciscus Junius, 
whose Catalogus Artificum was appended to the second edition of the treatise 
on Painting among the Ancients, published at Rotterdam in the year 1694. 
This work of Junius, though for the most part unfairly compiled from the 
MS. Collectanea of Charles Dati, as F. J. Grundius asserts in the Preface to 
his work on Grecian Painting 1, 7, was yet highly valued and applauded by 
all who felt an interest in tracing the history of the arts in Greece. It con- 
tained a faithful enumeration of the artists mentioned by ancient authors, and 
an ample collection of the passages, which relate to them. So greatly was it 
appreciated, that it was translated into some modern languages; and when it 
had become scarce, many applied for a fresh edition, and yourself sanctioned 
and urged forward the plan (deen zur Archaeologie de der Malerei 1, 124). 
My first design was to republish the Dictionary of Junius with the addition 
of my own observations ; but when I endeavoured to bring my literary memo- 
randa to the execution of this plan, I was led to relinquish it. The errors 
which the credulity of Junius admitted in every part of his production,—his 
want of a critical acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages,—and the 
inconsiderate haste with which he executed his work, convinced me that it 
must be abandoned, and an entirely new Dictionary must be formed. I fully 
concur in the opinion, which Tolkenius afterwards advanced, respecting the 
Catalogus of Junius (Amalth. 3, 122), and it will be found that I have retained 
little more than the order in which the names of the artists occur.” 

With respect to the Three Chronological Tables, the first contains, as the 
author remarks, ‘‘ the History of the Arts in Greece from their Introduction 
until the time of Phidias ;” the second, *‘ the History of the Arts in Greece 
from the Age of Phidias to that of Lysippus and Apelles ;” the third, “the 
History of the Arts in Greece from the Death of Alexander the Great, until 
they ceased to be cultivated.”” These Tables ‘‘ comprise the results of the 
various inquiries contained in the Dictionary, and which exhibit at one view 
a concise history of the artists of antiquity. I have omitted in the Tables no 
artist, whose age can be pointed out with any degree of certainty; and it is 
interesting to observe how the history of the arts gradually emerging from the 
darkness of remote antiquity, becomes clear and distinct through a short 
period, and then, after the death of Alexander the Great, gradually recedes 
into its former obscurity. I need not explain to you, Sir, the reason why I 
have closed this synopsis with the death of Pliny ; and the division of it into 
Three Tables will not, on minute inquiry, be considered so disproportionate, as 
it may at first appear, since I have endeavoured to preserve a degree of sym- 
metry in their construction.” 

Mr. Barker, the Editor, ‘‘ considered that, though Dr. Sillig has carefully 
quoted from Pliny such notices of the ancient artists as are found in his 
Natural History, and has critically investigated their meaning, when it is 
involved in any doubt or difficulty, the annexation of those Books in which he 
gives a History of the Fine Arts, exhibiting it in its integrity, would be 
attended with great advantage to readers of every class, and he has therefore 
annexed them from the text of Sillig himself in his excellent and critital 
edition of Pliny, Lipsie, 1836, in 5 vols. 12mo., but in order to save space, 
he has omitted the Critical Commentary, giving the bare text itself. He has 
discovered discrepancies between what Sillig has written in his Dictionary, 
and what he furnishes in the Critical Commentary ; on a future occasion those 
discrepancies will receive proper attention. To Pliny alone, among the an- 
cient writers, we are indebted for a Connected and Critical History of the Fine 
Arts ; but amidst the errors which deform his work, many cannot fairly be 
laid at the door wf the copyists, but were the mistakes of Pliny himself, who 
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misunderstood fhe meaning of passages, or was misled by the defects and 
blunders of the copies which he consulted.” 

Pausanias, as he observes, relates numerous facts and particulars respecting 
the fine arts and the ancient artists without furnishing any connected notices, 
and Dr. Sillig has discussed or referred to all or most of those passages ; but 
the Editor suggests as one improvement, of which the Dictionary is capable, 
that it would be desirable in any future edition to annex to the Books of Pliny 
which are already introduced, all the notices which are supplied by Pausanias, 
giving them in continuity from the text of Bekker with a Latin or English 
version. Something of this kind was, as the Editor recollects, attempted or 
completed by Mr. Uvedale Price, father of the late Sir Uvedale Price, Bart., 
in a publication, which he never saw, and which perhaps is limited to Pausa- 
nias himself, ‘‘ A Translation from the Greek of the Account of Pausanias of 
the Statues, Pictures, and Temples of Greece.” 


Hints on Study, and the Employment of Time. By a late Member 
of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 190. 
Simpkin and Co. ; and Taylor and Walton. 


Tuts is a valuable religious work, and should be found in the hands of every 
schoolboy and pupil who is capable of perusing the English language. It is 
especially addressed to ‘‘ young persons setting out in life;” and if its rules 
be attended to with the slightest degree of devotion and unfeigned assiduity, 
it cannot fail to make the intelligent youth become a virtuous man. This is 
the highest praise that can possibly be paid to any work; for of all works, 
those which tend to ameliorate our moral and social condition, are evidently 
the most useful ; and of all species of praise, that is the greatest which pro- 
nounces a book to be competent to improve mankind. There is an elaborate 
supplement or appendix ; this is followed by ‘‘ aselection of proverbs for youth, 
ip a plain literal translation from the Hebrew ;” and the whole ‘is wound up 
by copious notes, illustrative of the text. That the author is a clever man, 
we are convinced ; that he is an utilitarian something more than theoretically, 
we should be induced to suspect; and that he is a good man, we can scarcely 
doubt. 


A New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation. Second Edition. 
By J. Rowzornam, F, R. A. S. 


Tue riches of the Spanish language, almost inexhaustible as they are, are yet 
but little studied in this country. At all events there is no language so im- 
portant, the aids to the acquirement of which are so few and so insufficient. 
Mr. Kowbotham has done much towards supplying this deficiency by the 
work now under our notice. He has given us copious vocabularies and con- 
versations, long enough and varied enough for the student or the traveller 
without useless repetitions. There is one part of his work which deserves 
especial notice: that which treats of the pronunciation. The Moors, when 
driven out from Spain, leftin the Spanish language several traces of their former 
power. There are many Arabic modes of pronouncing, as well as many Arabic 
words in the sonorous language of Castille. These with its other peculiarities 
are well elucidated by Mr. R., and the whole execution of his task is calcu- 
lated considerably to add to his already high reputation. 


The Young Lady’s Equestrian Manual. | vol. 12mo., pp. 96. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Whitehead and Co. 


Tuts is a perfect bijou, as elegant as it is useful. The wood-cuts are exe- 
cuted in a most masterly manner, the letter-press is good, and the tout en- 
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semble of the work is as pleasing to the eye as it will be found instructive to 
the fair sex generally. ‘The preface informs us that it is a reprint, with 
various emendations and notes, from the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Book”’-—a popular 
work, which at the present moment may doubtless be found in every boudoir 
throughout the United Kingdom. We strongly recommend the volume in its 
present form, and venture to prophesy that the publishers will find the specu- 
lation a successful one. 


Animal Magnetism, and Homeopathy. By Epwin Lez, M. R.C.S. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp.98. Whittaker and Co. 


Tuis is a second edition, considerably enlarged, of a very clever and popu- 
lar work which gave to the enemies of mesmerism and homeopathy an 
entirely new field of argument, and put into their hands those weapons in the 
shape of erudite and stubborn arguments which seem to threaten the believers, 
their opponents, with the most signal discomfiture. ‘The work before us 
comes exceedingly a propos—following closely upon the heels of the Baron 
Dupotet’s book, on which we bestowed due praise in our last Number. We 
love fair play—we advocate a judicious system of reasoning, and therefore 
like to see both sides of the question. The Baron’s volume and Mr. Lee’s 
should be perused the one after the other without delay ; so that while the 
impressions of the first are strong upon the mind, the elucidations of the 
latter may be the more apparent. Not that we believe in Mesmerism from 
what we read in the one, or disbelieve on account of the reasoning of the 
other. We are amongst them that doubt. The best portion of Mr. Lee’s 
very clever book is the appendix of notes ‘‘ illustrative of the influence of 
the mind on the body.”” The whole, however, abounds in evidences of 
learning, research, and observation. 


Germany ( Romantic and Picturesque ). Illustrated by a Series of 
Two Hundred and Sixty Engravings on Steel, by English Artists. 
Translated by Miss Henninesen. Published in Parts, 1s. each, 
Parts I. and II. Schloss. 


Tuts is a most splendid undertaking, and cannot fail to experience the most 
signal success. Each part contains three beautiful ‘engravings from designs 
taken on the spot by various talented artists ; and the letter-press is worthy 
of the drawings it so ably illustrates. The first Number contains views of 
Dresden, the Catholic Church of that City, and the City of Wehlen and Ruins 
of an Old Castle. ‘The second is embellished with views of Pillnitz, Lohmen, 
and the Gate of Rocks of Newralhen. We most sincerely hope that the 
spirited publisher of this beautiful series will be duly patronised by every 
lover of the fine arts. 


Marchen und Gagen. With Numerous Vignettes. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 436. Rolandi. 


An excellent book for the student of the German Language, with a valuable 
appendix of paradigms, phrases, meanings, rules, &c. &c. Some of the fables, 
we believe, have already been translated into English. The vignettes are well 
executed. 


Colour, as a Means of Art. By Frank Howarp. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 8yo. pp. 106. Joseph Thomas. 


Tuts is an adaptation of the experience of professors to the practice of ama- 
teurs, and is decidedly a very clever work. Its editor is already well known 
as the author of the ‘“‘ Sketcher’s Manual,”’ and other useful publications 
connected with his art. 
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The Confessions of Adalbert. By F. Tueremin, D. D. Translated 
from the German by Samuet Jackson, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 264. 
B. Wertheim. 


A morat and truly Christian work—the effusions of an upright heart—the 
outpourings of piety and rectitude. ‘To the religious world this book will be 
found a valuable acquisition, and will doubtless be introduced into general use 
amongst private families. 


Guide to Italian Translation, &c. By P. Rosteri. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 127. Rolandi. 


Tuts is the most perfect and useful assistant to the translation and construc- 
tion of Italian, we have ever yet seen. 


Universal Mythology ; an Account of the Most Important Mythoio- 
gical Systems, &c. By the Rev. H. Curistmas. 


Tuts work is the result of much research and great discernment. The author 
has treated his subject in a very lucid manner, exhibiting the gross supersti- 
tions of the early ages, and showing that polytheism originated either from 
fear or veneration. We strongly recommend the work to general perusal. 





MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


Tus Nineteenth Part of the Churches of London presents us with views of 
the exterior of St. Michael Paternoster, College Hili, and with the interior of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. It appears from the letter-press, which accompa- 
nies these admirable engravings, that Sir Thomas Gresham, at his death, left 
‘* funds to pay seven professors, to deliver lectures gratuitously to the public ; ” 
and in a note, appended to this sentence, the literary editor asks if this may 
not have originated the “‘ Royal Society ”’—a supposition far from unreason- 
able.—Part VI. of Hood’s Own is the best number yet published.—No. LIII. 
of the Architectural Magazine continues its admirable articles by Kata Phusin, 
and is, as usual, replete with instruction.—No. XIV. of the Suburban Gardener 
contains some valuable remarks upon church-yards, &c.—The Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum is now complete. 


Messieurs Grirrin and Hyams’ Coronation Medal. 


Tus is an admirably executed specimen of art,—of which every loyal subject 
should possess himself. On one side is a capital likeness of the Queen— 
much better, by the way, than that upon the new coinage—and on the other 
is a representation of her Majesty walking beneath the canopy which seven 
well-designed figures one holding over her. ‘The medal is about two inches 
in diameter, and proportionably thick. It is the most appropriate coronation- 
gift we have yet seen. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIETIES. 


By the last accounts from America upwards of 200 lives appear to have been 
lost by steam-boat explosions, within a few days, and on the Thames a 
similar accident has taken place. ‘This fearful destruction in America arises, 
perhaps, in a great measure from the headlong impetuosity of the American 
character, which would rather peril any danger than be outdone in a ridi- 
culous rivalry of speed. But independent of this culpable feeling, on the part 
of our Yankee brethren, a great responsibility rests with those whose business 
it is to test the machinery used on board steam-vessels. It appears to be 
almost universally admitted by scientific men, that the boilers at present in 
use are not only very cumbersome, but far more dangerous than many others 
that have been invented. Whence is it that the improved boilers are not brought 
into use? The feeling of dislike towards innovation on established forms and 
usages doubtless has its effect in this as in other cases ; and those who havedur- 
ing a long experience used the present form of boiler without accident justify 
their carelessness, however ridiculous it may sound, by asserting “‘ they were 
never blown up.” But when this callousness exists to a dangerous extent it 
surely,behoves the executive to step in; and, after every enquiry as to the merits 
of the case, exert a wholesome authority for the preservation of life and 
property from such wholesale destruction. 

Many facts have been developed during the month of a novel and interest- 
ing character. M. Silvestre de Sacy has bequeathed all his MSS. and books 
to the Royal Library of Paris. Those in the Arabic and Persian languages 
are particularly valuable, and contain a variety of notes by the great orien- 
talist. 

The friends of Education will be glad to hear that a newspaper is now 
regularly published in the Sandwich Islands, entitled the Sandwich Islands’ 
Gazette. We quote from it the following notice of a striking marine pheno- 
menon :—Soon after six o’clock, on Tuesdayjevening, the sea fell very rapidly, 
about [eight feet, leaving several vessels aground; the weather was clear 
and pleasant. Thermometer at 74° 5°, barometer 30° 96’, fine breeze from 
the N.E., squally at intervals. The water, after remaining stationary a few 
seconds, rose again to the ordinary high-water mark, and at six hours forty 
minutes again receded four feet six inches perpendicularly, in twenty-seven 
minutes; it then again rose to the same height as before, and fell again six 
feet three inches; the third time it rose four inches higher than before; after 
the fourth, all the ebb and flow, which had hitherto occupied about twenty- 
eight minutes each, gradually diminished and varied in time, flowing in ten 
and ebbing in twenty minutes; this continued during the night, and part of 
Wednesday forenoon ; the rapidity with which the water rose and fell varied 
considerably in different parts of the harbour. At no time did the water rise 
above high-water mark, although it fell nearly six feet below low-water mark. 
Towards midnight the wind subsided, and much rain fell, but there were no 
unusual atmospheric appearances, or any trembling of the earth; the whole 
commotion appeared to be in the sea. The same phenomenon occurred at 
these islands in May 1819, without any earthquake here or at the other islands. 

The proceedings at the Boranicat Society have been rendered interesting 
by another communication from M. Schomburgck, who is still pursuing his 
scientific researches in Guiana. It referred to the Bertholletia excelsa, a tree 
of the first size. The trunk is straight, the bark deeply furrowed, and of a 
dark grey colour; it reaches to the height of ninety to a hundred feet before 
it divides into spreading alternate branches. The locuments which the green 
fruit possesses are only thin membraneous bodies, scarcely to be recognised 
when it has come to maturity. The nuts are placed around the quadrangular 
spermaphorune, in four rows, one over the other. There are generally from 
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twenty to twenty-four nuts—seldom more. Many are opened by monkeys, 
peccarys, and other animals, who appear to be very fond of them. The bark 
is easily separable, like all Lecythidez, and the liber is beaten by the Indians 
into a mass, which they use in lieu of tinder. The wood is bitter, soft, and in- 
side generally hollow. Mr. Schomburgck’s paper was accompanied by draw- 
ings of the tree, and a list of the names given to it by different tribes of the 
natives. 

The pretended discovery of a navigable outlet from Lake Alexandrina, New 
South Wales, to the sea, has proved to be false. 

The Biblical Student will regard with interest a letter from M. de Berton, 
dated Jerusalem, April 29, 1838. He says, ‘“‘ The object of my journey being 
to determine, by levels and observations on the currents of waters, if the 
Dead Sea had a basin peculiar to itself, I directed my course towards its 
southern extremity: on my way thither I passed the bed of a torrent named 
by the Arabs Wadi Zoara, and near it a little fortress called Kala’at el Zoara: 
a spring of fresh water, and cisterns hollowed out in the rock, mark the site 
of an ancient city. Could this have been the Zoar of the Scriptures? After 
having passed the southern extremity of the lake, we shortly reached the en- 
trance of the Wadi el Arabah, and remarked the channel of its winter torrent, 
from 250 to 360 yards in width, with perpendicular banks of fifty yards, more 
resembling the bed of a great river; and if the slope were not visible to the 
eye towards the north, one would exclaim, on seeing it, ‘This is indeed the 
bed of the Jordan!’ After travelling nineteen hours in a southerly direction 
from the entrance of the channel, we reached the line of separation of waters 
flowing north to the Dead Sea, and south to the Gulf of Arabah. This spot 
is well known to the Arabs by the name of El Sattre. The Centigrade ther- 
mometer here marked 97° 6’, as the temperature of boiling water. ‘Through- 
out El Arabah I met with no other vestiges of human labour than a quantity 
of rude characters traced as signatures by the Arabs, in a very friable siliceous 
rock. On the 8ch of April we arrived at Akabah, near the shores of the 
Elanitic Gulf; thence I went to the ruins of Petra, and the tomb of Aaron, 
and returned by Hebron to the Latin convent at Jerusalem, which, by my 
observations, is upwards of 2300 feet above the level of the Mediterranean at 
Beirut. This short journey will, I conceive, have demonstrated the fact, that 
the valley known by the name of E! Arabah (supposing no convulsion of na- 
ture) could never have been the continuation of the bed of the Jordan.” 

Anexpedition has proceeded to Kurdistan in order to make acquaintance with 
the Nestorian Christians, and to explore the mountainous country they inhabit in 
the districts of Hakari, Julamerik, Amadiyah, &c. The charge of this mission 
is intrusted to Mr. Ainsworth, well known as surgeon and naturalist to the 
Euphrates expedition, assisted by Mr. Russell and Mr. Rassam, a Nestorian 
Christian native of Mostl; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and the Geographical Society have jointly contributed the sum of 10001., for 
the furtherance of the objects of this expedition. Mr. Rassam has gone to 
Malta, and Messrs. Ainsworth and Russell have quitted London to join him 
at Constantinople. The chairman, in delivering the instructions into the 
hands of Mr. Ainsworth at the Geographical Society, expressed the deep in- 
terest the society felt in the success of the expedition; his sincere wishes for 
its welfare, and his earnest hope that at the expiration of two years he should 
have the gratification of welcoming his return to England, with a rich harvest 
of geographical and general information respecting the countries he was about 
to visit. 

A Mr. Symonds addressed a letter to the GzoGrapuicat Society, stating 
his intention of proceeding to New Zealand for the purpose of exploring 
portions of that almost unknown country. The Council of the society have 
determined to furnish him with instruments, and have strongly recommended 
government to aid him in his researches. 

The little knowledge we have gleaned at an immense sacrifice, of the 
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interior of Africa appears still more scanty upon close examination. Captain 
W. Allen, R. N., contributed an interesting paper to the Geographical Society, 
“On the possibility of the Tchadda being the outlet of the lake Tchad.”’ 
After an examination of the different data he arrives at the conclusion that the 
Tchadda, a larger river than the long celebrated Quorra, is the outlet of the lake 
Tchad, drains the lofty Komri, or Mountains of the Moon, and affords unin- 
terrupted water communication probably to the very centre of Africa. 

At the Roya Irnisu AcapeEmy, a Professor exhibited and described a new 
optical instrument intended for making experimenis on the light reflected by 
metals. The instrument consists of two hollow arms or tubes, moveable 
about the centre, and in the plane, of a large divided circle, eacli arm being 
provided with a Nicol’s eye-piece, or some equivalent contrivance for polariz- 
ing light in a single plane; while in one arm, which is of course crooked, a 
Fresnel’s rhomb is interposed between the eye-piece and the centre of the 
circle. At this centre is placed a stage for carrying the reflector, with its 
plane perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and having a motion to and fro 
for adjustment. Each eye-piece, as well as the Fresnel’s rhomb, turns freely 
about the axis of the arm to which it belongs, and is provided with a small 
circle for measuring its angle of rotation. When the two arms are set at 
equal angles with the reflector, and the observer looks through the crooked 
arm, he will see a light admitted through the straight one; and then, by 
turning the Fresnel’s rhomb and the eye-piece next his eye, he will be able, 
by means of their confined movements, to find a position in which the light 
will entirely disappear. An observation will then have been made; for the 
light, before its incidence on the metal, is polarized in a given plane by the 
first eye-piece ; but after reflection from the metal (as we know from Sir 
David Brewster’s experiments) it is elliptically polarized ; and our object is 
to determine the position and species of the little ellipse in which the re- 
flected vibration is supposed to be performed. Now, the axes of this ellipse 
are parallel and perpendicular to the principal plane of the rhomb, when it is 
in the situation above described, where the light completely disappears; and 
the ratio of the axis is the tangent of the angle which that plane makes with 
the principal section of the eye-piece next the eye. The angles are read off 
from the divided circles ; and thus, for any angle of incidence, and any plane 
of primitive polarization, we can at once ascertain the nature of the reflected 
elliptic vibration. 

M. Cannet announces that he has obtained a very beautiful black Ink from 
the flowers of the Iris. 

The Parnotoeist will feel indebted to Mr. Gulliver, a surgeon in the army, 
for some important facts upon the subject of suppuration. That gentleman, 
in consequence of some theoretical views on the subject, was led to undertake 
an examination of the blood in different forms of fever accompanying inflam- 
mation and suppuration ; and the result has been, the detection of globules of 
pus in that fluid in almost every instance where there has existed, during life, 
either suppuration, or great tumefaction of the external parts, without thé 
presence of pus. The means by which he detected pus in the blood, were 
partly chemical, and partly by the aid of the microscope. Availing himself of 
the solvent power which water exerts on the globules of the blood, while it 
has no action on those of pus, he had merely to dilute the suspected blood 
sufficiently with water, by which means the red globules were made to dis- 
appear, while those of pus remained at the bottom at the fluid, and were 
easily recognised by a good microscope. A number of cases are detailed, from 
which the general result above stated was deduced. He considers that his 
experiments tend to establish the conclusion, that suppuration is a kind of 
proximate analysis of the blood. As the fibrin, separated from this fluid, 
produces swelling of the part affected, or is attracted to the contiguous tissue 
for the reparation of the injury, the globules of the blood, altered by stagna- 
tion, become useless, and are discharged as excrementitious matter from the 
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system. Such is the constitution of healthy pus: but when mixed with 
broken down fibrin, it assumes the flaky and curdled appearance, with prone- 
ness to putrefaction, characterizing unhealthy pus, and the presence of which 
in the blood is connected with fevers of the inflammatory or typhoid form. 

Three specimens of the Rhinoceros, which formed the chief attraction at the 
African exhibition in Piccadilly, have been purchased by the trustees, and 
removed to the British Museum. 

Rather more than half the skeleton of the narrow-toothed Mastodon has 
been discovered at Gers by M. Lartet. It is in good preservation. The half 
of the lower jaw distinctly presents the socket of a powerful incisor, of which 
also a fragment has been found. The existence of incisors in the Mastodon 
angustidens does not accord with the observations of Cuvier, and it becomes a 
matter of discussion whether a new species exists, or whether this anomaly is 
a sexual distinction. 

An extended series of observations upon the nature of fresh water sponges by 
M. Dujardin induces him to think that these ambiguous beings are absolutely 
groups of animals. He says if a piece be detached from a living sponge, and 
submitted to a microscope, it will be seen to group itself into irregularly 
rounded masses, and change the form of its edges incessantly ; isolated por- 
tions, detached from the general mass, move slowly in the liquid, and creep 
along by means of their alternate contraction and expansion. 

The Ene@tNEER is indebted to Col. Pasley for his application of Bickford’s 
fuzes to blasting under water; this gentleman has recently used them with 
complete success to free the navigation of the Thames from the obstructions 
arising from sunken wrecks. 

The general practice has hitherto been to ignite the powder contained in 
a tin canister, by dropping a piece of red-hot iron down a tin tube, reaching 
to the surface of the water. The tin tubes being liable to failures, Colonel 
Pasley has used flexible leaden pipes and a piece of port-fire instead of red- 
hot iron for vertical explosions. Several other means of firing—as small 
rockets, a quick match, and small linen hoses—have been tried, but without 
any great success. A small fine powder hose, about one-eighth of an iach in 
diameter, secured so as to burn gradually instead of rushing forward and. ex- 

loding, was found to succeed very well, but is neither so simple nor so cheap 
as the Bickford fuzes. These fuzes consist of so minute a thread of fine pow- 
der, that they burn rather than explode, and are in nodanger of bursting the case, 
which is made of twisted hemp, coated with pitch, and so performs the dou- 
ble duty both of the hose and the metallictube. The fuzes having been ignited, 
are thrown on the water, and generate a small column of elastic gas as they 
burn. The fuze is inserted through the cork of the tin case, upon which is 
placed an iron cone, having a small groove at the side of the base to admit 
the fuze, and the hole filled up to the top with small pieces of hard stone of 
about three quarters of an inch in diameter, as tamping. The plug-bolt, 
which is three feet long’and 1} of an inch in diameter, having about four 
inches of the bottom end spread out into a cone or base, has about three 
inches inserted into a hole, cut a little oblique towards the current, and fixed 
in the same manner by pieces of stone. From experiments on tamping the 
holes of blasts with loose sand, it appeared that double the charge of powder 
was required to produce the same effect when the hole was filled with loose 
sand, as when filled by ramming in fragments of brick ; but the method above 
described is far the most efficacious, saves trouble, and is less liable to acci- 
dents. The Bickford fuzes, as ordinarily made, were found several times to 
fail in ten-fathom water, and some larger ones burst the envelope, so that 
Colonel Pasley is of opinion, that in deep water some other means should be 
resorted to. Also, when a large quantity of powder is to be fired, the time 
which the fuze is burning, namely, about half an hour in eight-fathom water, 
keeps the experimenter in a great state of uncertainty as to when the fuze has 
ceased to burn ; the small air-bubbles sent up to the surface being generally 
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imperceptible, except at a very small distance. In these cases the small hose 
and leaden pipe are preferable. Equal portions of powder and sawdust in. 
crease the force considerably. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LemPrieRE’s “ Bibliotheca Classica, or, Classical Dictionary,” containing a 
copious account of the Proper Names mentioned in ancient Authors, re-edited 
by E. H. Barker, Esq. The Third Edition, corrected, improved, and enlarged 
from the Seventh American Edition, by Charles Anthon, Esq., Adjunct Pro. 
fessor of Languages, and Ancient Geography, in Columbia College, New 
York. ‘To which is subjoined, by the present Editor, an Appendix, containing, 
1. A Table of the Greek Calendar ; 2. Notices of the Arabian Medical Writers, 
London, 1838. 8vo. Black and Armstrong. 

In sending forth a third reprint of Professor Anthon’s very valuable edition 
of Dr. Lempriere’s “Classical Dictionary,” the Editor cannot withhold the 
expression of his thankfulness for the liberal encouragement which has been 
given to the work by the principal teachers of youth in the United Kingdom, 
The dispersion of 6000 copies (amidst all the competition of trade, and with 
the limited means at the command of the Editor), within the period which 
has elapsed since the first appearance of the work in this country, is a very 
unequivocal testimony of public approbation. The Editor doubts not but 
that this public approbation will be extended to the third reprint, to which 
he now invites their attention, with the solicitude of one who has taken great 
pains to entitle himself to their patronage. 

Dr. Philip Buttmann’s “‘ Intermediate, or Larger Greek Grammar,” trans- 
lated from the fourteenth edition of the German original by the late D. Boileau, 
Esq., for the Editor, E. H. Barker, Esq.; to which is prefixed a Memoir of 
Dr. Buttman, by the Translator. 8vo. Black and Armstrong. 

N.B. The original is held in great estimation throughout Germany, where 
Buttmann ranks higher as a grammarian than Matthie. It is the interme- 
diate Greek Grammar, between the ‘‘ School Greek Grammar” and the “‘Com- 
plete Greek Grammar.” The “ School Greek Grammar” was translated by 
the American scholar, Professor Everett, and republished by the English 
bibliopole, Priestley ; but the ‘‘ Intermediate Greek Grammar” takes much 
higher ground, and, by its moderate price, and excellent matter, merits the 
attention of those students and instructors who object to the bulky, and there- 
fore high-priced volumes of Matthiew. It is a philosophical Greek Grammar, 
in the best sense of the word, and the philosophy is practical; the rules are 
laid down with the greatest simplicity, and in the fewest words,—explained 
with the nicest precision, and confirmed by pertinent examples,—carrying 
conviction to every mind, and prejudice into none,—built on no previous 
system, but the result of Dr. Buttmann’s own accurate reading and close 
observation. Many profound original remarks are scattered over the work, 
and many grammatical difficulties, which have not been rightly solved by 
other grammarians, are successfully handled by Dr. Buttmann, who is a 
master in the science. 


In the Press. 


Mayer’s Sportsman’s Directory; or, Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion ; 
containing Instructions for Breeding, Feeding, and Breaking Dogs; Hunting, 
Coursing, and Shooting; Fishing ; Preserving Game ‘and Decoys ; Breeding 
Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c. : also, a description of all kinds of 
Poaching, how to detect Poachers, and to destroy their Works ; with upwards 
of Fifty valuable Recipes. By John Mayer, Gamekeeper. 6th Edition. 
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Now Ready, 


Dedicated by permission to Prince George of Cambridge, the Book of Family 
Crests, comprising nearly every Family Bearing, alphabetically arranged ac- 
cording to the Surnames of the Bearers, and properly blazoned or explained ; 
accompanied by nearly four thousand Engravings illustrative of the Crests of 
all the Peers, Baronets, &c., and upwards of a hundred thousand Families of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, the Colonies, and various parts of 
the World, with Remarks, Historical and Explanative; a Glossary of Terms, 


&c. 2 vols. 


Plain Instructions for Making a Will, and Plain Guide to Executors and 
Administrators, with a Chapter on the Duties of Trusts, &c., of Guardians. 


Seymour’s Sketches, engraved on Steel by Henry Wallis, with Illustrations, 
in prose and verse, by Alfred Crowquill, are now in the press, and will speedily 
be published. These humorous designs are already favourably known to the 
public; the addition of the letter-press cannot fail to render them still more 
acceptable to all lovers of genuine mirth. 





Srranp THEAtTRE.—The talented and veteran dramatic author, Moncrieff, 
has lately produced a most successful piece at this well-directed little Theatre 
—we allude to “‘Shakspeare and Burbage,” the conceit of which, we are 
authorized in stating—and we also know full well that we are stating the 
truth—was not formed upon the new novel lately issued by that prince of 
publishers, Mr. Henry Colburn of Great Marlborough Street. The piece is 
in one act, and the interest of the plot chiefly turns upon the endeavours of 
Burbage to supplant Master Will Shakspeare in the affections of the Lady 
Blanche d’Avenant. The poet is, however, successful in the result, and the 
momentary rivalship only tends the more closely to cement the friendship 
existing between him and the stage-manager. Mr. Moncrieff has introduced 
many @ propos and amusing allusions to the great bard’s numerous plays, and 
in many instances has made Burbage quote several lines from those immortal 
effusions. The opening conversation between Burbage and Shakspeare is 
very good: the point of the dialogue being directed to the new dramas medi- 
tated by the latter, and the nature of the pivots upon which the interest of 
them are toturn, Ina word, “‘Shakspeare and Burbage” is one of the 
prettiest little pieces ever produced by its well-known author. 

We observe that Mr. Moncrieff is also about to produce a new farce, enti- 
tled “’Tarnation Strange,” the principal character in which is a citizen of 
the famous state of Kentucky! All the most piquant and laughable dicta of 
the Americans have been carefully collated as food wherewith to enrich this 
dainty repast ; and from what we have already seen of the MS.—thanks to 
the kindness of its author, whose friendship we are fortunate enough to enjoy 
—we safely prognosticate “‘an immense run.” By the time this shall have 
appeared in print, the public will have judged for themselves. 
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